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In addition to supplying a complete~ 
line of duplicating machines and equip- 
ment, Ditto offers many modern helps 
to teachers. Outstanding among them 
are the monthly Ditto tests in typewrit- 
ing. These tests, each one in the form 
of a Ditto master, are mailed monthly 
without charge to teachers. From an 
individual master as many copies. may 
be made as required. We shall be glad 
to place your name on our mailing list. 


A KNOWLEDGE of Ditto today is an essential part of secretarial and clerical training. 
Thorough instruction in this subject will round out a commercial curriculum and 
add an important and attractive course of study. , Bee 

In addition to its extensive use in business, Ditto is used in educational 
institutions of every kind. It promotes modern methods of teaching. It adds true 


efficiency to all phases of administrative and office routine. 


Ditto reproduces anything handwritten or drawn with pen or pencil; anything 
typewritten or printed, direct from the original, and without the use of type, 


carbon or stencil. You can use eight 


colors if you wish and reproduce them we a 
all in one operation. 
We shall be glad to supply you with | | q> 
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complete Ditto line of duplicators and 
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MACMILLAN TEXTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A new general text on advertising 


HortcHKISss’ 


AN OUTLINE 
OF ADVERTISING 


Here is a brilliant survey of the whole glamorous 
business of modern advertising—for text use or gen- 
eral reading. Its five hundred pages, in which scores 
of illustrations figure prominently, give the key to a 
clear understanding of the advertising industry, its 
history, its social and economic justification, its 
highly organized mechanisms. The text is divided 
into four parts, Philosophy, Science, Art, and Strat- 


egy. 


For the course in salesmanship 
Lyon’s 


SALESMEN IN 
MARKETING STRATEGY 


This basic text in salesmanship concerns itself with 
the role of salesmen in marketing; how they function 
in relation to other sales mediums; the selection, 
development, and equipment of an effective sales 
force; how to operate such a force; and the organi- 
zation of sales management. It is an effective con- 
tribution to the education of the salesman and the 
sales manager. $3.50. 


For classes, discussion groups, and general reading 


THE HUMAN ENGINEERING SERIES 


FOUNDATIONS FOR HUMAN ENGINEERING 


ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ENGINEERING 


By Charles R. Gow. Each $1.60 
PropLeMS IN HUMAN ENGINEERING, By F. Alexander Magoun. $2.60 


To develop that most important qualification for business success—the ability to get along with people—students will 
profit by reading and discussing these books. They explain and make concrete the qualities essential to success in 


life—particularly in human and professional relationships. 
traits, illustrated with pointed anecdotes, axioms,'and quotations from famous people. 
around fifty typical difficulties and emergencies that professional men have actually had to face. 


The first two are made up of discussions of personality 


The third is a case book built 
It is an effective 


means of bringing young people up against the actual problems of business life without penalizing them for wrong 


decisions. 


PAaCKARD—SIN NOTT—OVERTON 


THE NATIONS AT WORK 
An Industrial and Commercial Geography 


Presents a new study of the industrial -and com- 
mercial life and activities of the principal nations of 
the world. Factually and statistically authentic and 
up-to-date; organized on the unit plan; written in 
simple, readable style; illustrated helpfully and 
abundantly; equipped with large two-page maps in 
color; other maps in black and white; provided with 
teaching and study helps. $1.72. 


Soper’s ECONOMIC CITIZENSHIP 


Designed to fill the need for a simple, concise, and 
practical treatment of the main facts of citizenship 
and their relation to making a living. A real, live, 
study in “the business of living.” Illustrated; 
equipped with reviews, questions, tests, etc. of the 
thought-provoking type. $1.20. 


The REVISED EDITION of 
Fay’s ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 


A standard, recognized everywhere as “the very best 
simple explanation of economics.” Now launched for 
further success with new factual, statistical, and il- 
lustrative materials, and brought up to date in its 
entirety. $1.68 


The FACTS on a question now before 
the world of elementary education 


Wood and Freeman’s 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL INFLUENCES OF THE TYPEWRITER 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM. 


Haefner’s 
THE TYPEWRITER IN THE PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


Does the typewriter serve as a stimulus to the 
elementary school child? Does it facilitate progress 
in spelling, reading, and composition? The first of 
these volumes presents the results of the two-year 
investigation conducted with over 14,000 elementary 
school children to determine the educative influences 
of the typewriter in the elementary grades. The 
second is a manual, covering the teaching aspects 
of the project in all grades from the kindergarten 
through the sixth. $2.00; $2.50. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco MACMILLAN COMPANY york Boston Chicago 


When writing to Macmillan Company please mention THE JoURNAL or BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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An Easier Way to Teach 
Shorthand and Typing 


Gregg Speed Building 


By John Robert Gregg 


The Text Which Is Itself a Daily Teaching Plan 


No more need for the advanced shorthand teacher to prepare theory 
reviews or adapt the material in a dictation book to speed building. Every 
day’s assignment is already scientifically laid out for the student in his 
own text. You will be enthusiastic over the possibilities of GREGG 
SPEED BUILDING in your own classes. 


Gregg Typing 


Techniques and Projects 
By SoRelle and Smith 


The book that shows you the easy and correct way to change 
stumbling thumbs into flying fingers. 


GREGG TYPING is the first text to build its keyboard lessons on facts 
discovered from motion-picture studies of the fingers of expert typists 


in action. 


GREGG TYPING students are trained to type as experts do. They start 
right, they learn quickly, and they put their skill to practical use, and 
when they complete GREGG TYPING they are competent typists, fully 
trained for the job. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


CHICAGO Boston San FRANCISCO ToRONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


IVhen writing to The Gregg Publishing Co. please mention THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epu CATION 
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Better Business Training 
Can Accomplished Through 
ADEQUATE TEACHING 
AIDS AND DEVICES 


A competent artisan appreciates superior quality tools to aid him in the skilled fashioning of his 
material products. Likewise, efficient instructors appreciate intelligently prepared “teaching aids 
and devices” to assist in their work of moulding minds. 


Walton texts are the direct result of years devoted to actual business training methods and teaching 
experience, and have been developed and prepared by nationally-known authorities in the field of 


business education. 


Walton Texts Enjoy Nation-wide Usage 


Numbered among the schools now using the An outstanding feature of all Walton texts is 
different Walton texts are many of the na- their directness. The student is, under the 
tion’s foremost educational institutions, In teacher’s efficient guidance, brought into im- 
fact, a list of them reads much like the direc- mediate contact with problems and facts that 
tory of the country’s leading schools of com- are fundamental to his mastery of the subject 
merce and business education. Their ap- in hand. Naturally, the instructor’s work is 


proval merits your consideration. made easier and more effective. 


Walton Aids To Better Business Training 


Office Procedure and Practice Walton Business Law Series 


Constructive Accounting Elements of Business Law 
Advanced Accounting and Auditing I Business Law Cases 

Advanced Accounting and Auditing II Answers to Business Law Cases 
Cost Accounting C.P.A. Examination Coaching 


Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and Practice 
Federal Income Tax Procedure and Accounting 
Mathematics of Accounting and Finance 


We want every interested instructor to possess a_ first-hand 
knowledge of the completeness and thoroughness of Walton 
Aids to Better Business Training. These publications will be 
displayed in the Walton exhibit at the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Convention, Washington, D. C., April 12-15, 1933, or 


examination copies will be sent on request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332-336 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


When writing to Walton Publishing Company please mention THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
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OUR OPINION 


By Paul S. Lomax 


Nine National EVER has 
business edu- 


7 
Imperatives cation been more 


In Business of 

7 outstanding leader- 
Education ship than it is today. 
Indeed, all education 
and all other forms 
of social life are urgently calling for leaders of un- 
usually sound judgment, clear vision, and kindly hu- 
man qualities of highest spiritual uplift. 

Two recent yearbooks of national educational or- 
ganizations should serve as clarion calls to the busi- 
ness teachers of the country and stir them to searching 
thinking and action. One of these yearbooks is that 
ot the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, entitled, ‘Educational 
leadership: Progress and Possibilities’ (Eleventh 
Yearbook, 1933),) and the other yearbook is that of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, “The [Educational Frontier” (Yearbook No. 
XXI, 1933).? 

Among the objectives of national cooperative lead- 
ership in business education, the following should 
serve to indicate needs and possibilities : 

1. The formation of an American business educa- 
tion council of some sort in which representatives of 
the larger organizations of business teachers of the 
nation, North, South, East and West, will come to- 
gether to think and act cooperatively in the highest 
interest of business education in its strategic economic 
and vocational service both to youth and adults by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

2. A critical appraisal of the objectives of business 
education with respect to its rightful place and pos- 
sibilities in the total scheme of American education, 
secondary and collegiate. An authoritative national 
policy on objectives is fundamental. Strangely enough, 
none exists at present, although the organization of 
the N.E.A. Department of Business Education dates 
back to 1893, that of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation to 1895, and that of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association to 1897. In this 
connection it should be noticed that the forthcoming 
March issue of the “National Business Education 
Quarterly” of the N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education will be devoted to the subject of “Objec- 
tives.” 

3. A nation-wide evaluation of secondary school 
business curricula. (And later, those of collegiate 
schools of business.) Fourteen years have now gone 
by since the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education of the N.E.A. issued its report 
on “Business Education in Secondary Schools” (U. 
S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 55). The 
newly published “Recent Social Trends in the United 
States” of the President’s Research Committee on 


*Published by The Department of Superintendence, National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C., Price $2.00, pp. s 
*Published by The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, Price 


$1.50, pp. 359. 


Social Trends* portrays the tremendous changes which 
have transpired in those fourteen years. A new au- 
thoritative national policy on secondary school busi- 
ness curricula is needed, 

4. A nation-wide investigation of the changing con- 
ditions and requirement of business occupations with 
respect both to secondary and collegiate levels of edu- 
cation. Obviously a study of this kind should be pro- 
jected over a considerable period of time to avoid the 
seemingly abnormal characteristics of the present mo- 
ment. To be sure, the American Association for 
Adult Education, in collaboration with the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has organized a National 
Occupational Conference “to make occupational in- 
formation based on studies and research more gen- 
erally available than at present, both to educators and 
to young people and their parents.” Likewise, the 
American Council on Education has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Occupational Training and Adaptation under 
the direction of Dr. Edward C. Elliott, President of 
Purdue University. There is no need to duplicate 
the work of such committees, or of the U. S. Office 
of Education, or of the Federal Roard for Vocational 
Education, but there is urgent need of collaboration 
with, and possible supplementation of, the investiga- 
tions of these organizations. An authoritative national 
policy on vocational business education, sponsored by 
a national council of business educators, is desirable. 

5. A thorough and comprehensive evaluation of a 
vast accumulation of research material on_ social 
studies, with special reference to the social institution 
of business, calls for new and outstanding leadership 
in business education. Eleven years have elapsed 
since the publication of the forward looking report 
of the then Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness, entitled “Social Studies in Secondary Schools.”* 
During the past year the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has issued its “Charter of the Social Sciences.”® 
It is high time for a new declaration of a “Charter 
of the Social-Business Studies.” 

6. An extensive and intensive investigation of school 
costs in business education is needed. Is business 
education on a basis of per pupil hour of instruc- 
tion, and other bases, one of the most expensive 
kinds of instruction in public secondary schools, 
or is it not? There have been limited studies to 
show that it is. However, there are no comprehen- 
sive data on such costs. Yet we know that the total 
costs in business education are large simply because 
the enrollment in business subjects is large. The New 
York State 1930 secondary school enrollment data, 
for example, show 448,182 pupils enrolled in English 
courses with business courses ranking second with 
more than 350,000. In the face of sorely perplexing 


’Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York City, 
Price $10.00, 2 vols., pp. 1568. 

‘Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 117 
pages. 

5’ Beard, Charles A.: “A Charter of the Social Sciences in the 
Schools,” New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 122 pages. 
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GEO. S. PARKER ANNOUNCES... 


Reversible Point writes two ways 
... under side fine, medium, broad, etc. 
.-. upper side fine or extra fine 


Barrel styled in Striped Laminations 
as shimmering as velvet 


+ + patented... non-breakable 


Now appears a fountain pen with a twice greater 
ink capacity! A  twice-as-useful point! A twice 
greater beauty and distinction! twice greater 
value for the money! It is revolutionary in principle 
and perfectly marvelous in performance. 

Not the first sacless pen—but the first sacless 
pen containing no pump, no piston, no valves— 
nothing to fail and render it useless after a brief 
span of service. 

Ilere is the goal sought by pen makers for two 
So, Its name is the Poder Vacuum Filler 

en. It is Geo. S. Parker’s masterpiece—the crown- 
ing achievement of his long career as the world’s 
leading pen maker. 

Thus Parker Pens are now made two ways: the 
famous Parker Duofold (with rubber sac) at $5 
and $7; and the new Parker Vacuum Filler 
(sacless) at $7.50. 

By abolishing the rubber ink-sac found in all 
conventional pens, Parker’s marvelous Vacuum 
Filler Pen increases the ink capacity 102% without 
increasing the size! 

Its point is reversible—a two-way writer—made 
of platinum and gold, Iridium tipped. For hair-line 
figures and fine notes, you write with the upper 
side; for writing your usual hand, fine, medium or 
broad—you use the lower side. 

The clip is formed by a smart golden arrow that 
holds the pen low and unexposed in the pocket. 

. A great creative artist—commissioned by Parker 
—produced in this pen not only a wholly new 
style, but the smartest and most ditinethdlind pen 
barrel ever given the world. It is built up, layer on 
layer—laminated—to form alternate stripes of 
Silver Pearl and Jet, trimmed with white gold, or 
Burgundy Pearl and Jet, trimmed with yellow 
gold. Its exclusiveness is protected by Parker de- 
sign patents. Hence those who want something 
original and distinguished are guarded against 
imitations. 

Would you like to see how ingeniously this pen 
fills—the lave quantity of ink it holds—the lumi- 
nous beauty of its laminated barrel? Would you 
like to write two ways with one pen? Then stop at 
any nearby pen counter at once. 


man 
Dealers throughout America are ; 
now demonstrating to thousands 
of people daily. The Parker Pen (LESS THAN ACTUAL SIZE) 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
a $ 5 Plain Black or Laminated Pearl 
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REVOLUTIONARY PEN 


New Invention abolishes rubber sac—is Vacuum filied 


HOLDS 102% MORE INK 


: | REVERSIBLE POINT 


WRITES TWO WAYS 


— Pencil to Match, $3.50 


VACUUM FILLER 


IVhen writing to Parker Pen Company please mention THE JOURNAL oF Business EpucaTIoN 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


I N the January 
number, under 
the caption “In Our 
Opinion,” there is 
given a long quotation from the annual report of a 
prominent university president. 

First, | cannot dignify the quotation by calling it a 
“challenge.” As a friend of mine would say, the argu- 
ments in support of it are “powerful puny.” A real 
challenger in the field of secondary education should 
\now his facts and show at least reasonable familiarity 
vith the fundamental principles of modern public edu- 
cation, The author of the quoted statements does not 
quality. His vision is obscured by traditional beliefs 
vid his environment is such that he cannot know much 
avout the kind of pupil with which high school com- 
mercial teachers have to deal. Such beliefs as are 
expressed in the statements under consideration are 
liitle better than educational superstitions. 

“The most active foe of scholarship, and its deadly 
enemy, is early and undue specialization of study and 
interest.” Perhaps, but what is scholarship? How 
carly is too early? What is specialization? How 
much of it is “undue?” 

The president goes on to say: “Scholarship is full 
and accurate knowledge in its historic and philosophic 
setting.” While this is not a very illuminating defini- 
tion, it may be as good as any. The plain facts are 
that only a fraction of those whom the law and eco- 
nomic conditions force into high schools are capable of 
reaching the heights of such scholarship. Many of 
them cannot hope to acquire ‘‘full and accurate knowl- 
edge”; nor are they capable of appreciating its “‘his- 
toric and philosophic setting.” They do well if they 
acquire a reasonable amount of practical knowl- 
edge and the fundamental economic and social con- 
cepts so essential to successful living as units of a 
complex social organism. If the only function of the 
school and college is to educate scholars, both must 
greatly restrict their activities, adopt new standards for 
admission, and combat the almost universally accepted 
idea that an educated citizenry, in a more liberal sense, 
is essential to the survival of democracy. 

“There is and can be no such thing as vocational 
education if the term education be correctly used. Ed- 
ucation knows no vocation . .. Vocational instruction 
or vocational preparation there may and should be, 
but vocational education is a contradiction of terms.” 
Well, what of it? If it is offensive to “educators” to 
have vocational courses referred to as ‘‘education” 
the term “training” will serve quite as well. It matters 
little what it is called ; the vital thing is that high school 
pupils who are not potentially scholars, demand and 
have a right to get instruction that will fit them for 
citizenship and some economic activity. Why quibble 
over terms? 

But here is a sentence that tends to reveal the real 
animus of the report in question. “The creeping down 
through the college into the secondary school . . . of the 
claims of vocational preparation, is a force working to 
undermine the whole of education in the United States 


No Such Thing as 
vocational Education 


and to render futile no small part of the vast sums ex- 
pended upon education from the public treasury and 
from private benefaction.” So, after all it is “‘voca- 
tional preparation,” not ‘‘vocational education,” that is 
wasting public funds and cheating would-be scholars 
out of their birthright. This point of view is not new. 
It is held by too few educationally competent people 
to justify further refutation. Time and professional 
schools of education will correct this situation. 

It is “a pathetic sight” to see a “man who, having 
failed to get genuine liberal training (sic) or having 
avoided opportunity for it, finds himself in later life 
sadly lacking because of this fact.” But it may be a 
far greater tragedy to reach later life full of the re- 
sults of “genuine liberal training’ and devoid of the 
sustaining results of vocational education. 

There is, or should be, no conflict between “liberal 
education” and “vocational education.” Capable stu- 
dents, potential scholars can get both. Some, lacking 
qualities of scholarship, must be content with the latter. 
A few whose economic resources are ample and whose 
scholarship is adequate may be satisfied with the 
former. 

After all, real “scholarship” must be something more 
than “full and accurate knowledge in its historic and 
philosophic setting.” But even this conception of it 
leaves one to determine for himself the scope and kind 
of such knowledge. 

Every high school pupil should be encouraged to 
broaden and deepen his intellectual powers to the ut- 
most limit of his capabilities ; to acquire “full and ac- 
curate knowledge” about things that really matter; to 
develop ability to use such knowledge for the com- 
mon good; to contribute to society in proportion as 
social benefits are received; in short to live a happy 
and useful life. This is by no means inconsistent with 
the claim that somewhere along the line of progress 
through high school and/or college there is a place for 
sound vocational education. 

To offset the editorial quotation under consideration 
the thought of another, but younger, university presi- 
dent might be offered. Ata recent meeting of an edu- 
cational committee in Washington, President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago is reported to have said: 
“With the great influx of boys and girls into our high 
schools, it no longer is possible to run them all through 
the same educational mould.” With I.Q.’s (whatever 
that may mean) ranging from 70 to 160 in our high 
schools there must be some non-scholars among them 
who, if benefited at all, must be given vocational edu- 
cation, or training, as you prefer. 


Business Education by Proxy 


A writer in the January number of the JouRNAL* 
draws attention to the fact that much sound, funda- 
mental business education is given in so-called aca- 
demic subjects. He rightly intimates that there is not 
much to choose between “business English” texts and 
ninth-grade English texts. Here is food for thought. 


"RL S. Rowland: Business Education for All Students. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HOW VALUABLE IS BUSINESS 


EXPERIENCE? 


By William R. Odell, Ph. D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


OST people connected with 
public-school commercial edu- 
cation will agree that teachers of 
commercial subjects should some- 
where in their training secure some 
actual experience in the business 
world. This conviction has become 
so firm-rooted that we find a large 
variety of expressions of it in re- 
quirements for State teaching cre- 
dentials, in programs of commer- 
cial teacher-training institutions, and 
in city school regulations governing 
commercial teachers. The general 
situation with respect to the require- 
ment of business experience for 
commercial teachers was presented 
in the December, 1932, issue of this 
magazine.! 
It should be pointed out immedi- 
ately, however, that even where the 
business-experience requirement has 
been established, in most cases it is 
a half-hearted affair and poorly en- 
forced. For example, in the State 
of California, individuals who qual- 
ity as teachers of commercial educa- 
tion on a “special commercial 
credential” must possess business 
experience. However, those who 
possess a “general secondary cre- 
dential” need not have such experi- 
ence. Yet these teachers teach side 
by side in the high-school commer- 
cial department. Or again, institu- 
tions which prescribe a_ certain 
amount of business experience in 
their commercial teacher-training 
curricula are forced from time to 
time to waive the requirement. 
Such a condition prevails at the 
present time in several localities. 
Moreover, certain teacher-training- 
institutions allow credit for the 
business experience which they re- 
quire. Where this is done, how- 
ever, the total number of credits 
required for graduation is in certain 
cases raised by an amount which 
will offset the business-experience 
credit, thus making it noneffective. 
Finally, even where city regulations 
governing commercial teachers re- 
quire business experience, the plan 


1B. R. Haynes, ““What Kind of Business Experi- 
ence?” Journal of Business Education, December 
1932, p. 11-12. 


New York, N. Y. 


William R. Odell 


is administered with varying 
severity, frequently in terms of the 
value to the system of the individ- 
ual teacher under consideration. 
As one city supervisor puts it “We 
have been accepting anything which, 
by a stretch of the imagination, 
could be called business experience.” 


Lack of Definite Standards 


The greatest weakness where a 
business-experience requirement has 
been established, however, is the lack 
of a definite set of standards de- 
scribing the types of experience 
that are deemed desirable and ac- 
ceptable for commercial teachers. 
Nowhere has the writer been able to 
discover such a set of standards. 
Even in the proposed plan of com- 
mercial teacher training which will 
be effective in New York City in 
1934, the one vague spot is the state- 
ment with respect to this require- 
ment. Those who devised this plan 
saw fit to increase by a considerable 
margin the required amount of 
business experience over that which 
is required in other centers, but 
left the devising of a plan for ad- 
ministering the requirement to the 
various individual institutions which 
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undertake train 


commercial 
teachers. 


Difficulties in Administration 


At this point it seems wise to 
summarize briefly the difficulties 
which have brought about this con- 
dition. Perhaps there is at bottom 
a single difficulty which is responsi- 
ble. It can be stated succinctly as 
follows: It is most difficult to ad- 
minister any requirement of busincss 
experience for commercial teachers. 
There are several aspects of this 
problem which merit brief review. 

In the first place it is difficult to 
secure proper business positions for 
teachers. These people are inter- 
ested in working for a short time 
only and as a result are in some ways. 
a nuisance. Employers fear that 
they may not have the proper atti- 
tude towards their work, since hold- 
ing the job is not their major con- 
sideration. Certainly they will be 
started on simple jobs, since time 
spent on training them for a com- 
plicated job is largely wasted from 
the point of view of the employer. 
Still again, employers sometimes do 
not wish to be bothered with the 
visits of the supervisor or with mak- 
ing the reports on the work that is 
being done by teacher-workers. 
Finally, at a time of depression it is 
even more difficult to secure work 
for these people. 

In the second place, to supervise 
adequately the program makes 
heavy demands upon those responsi- 
ble for administering it. Finding a 
job suited to the particular needs of 
each student consumes much time. 
Yet it is generally accepted that the 
prospective teacher of bookkeeping 
needs a different sort of business 
experience than does a prospective 
teacher of typewriting. This is 
further complicated, to be sure, by 
the fact that in many cases those 
being trained are expected to teach 
all the commercial subjects immedi- 
ately upon graduation, and_ still 
further by the fact that many insti- 
tutions which train commercial teach- 
ers are located in small communities 

(Continued on page 32) 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


By William C. Wallace 


Head of Department of Accounting and Law, George Washington 
High School, New York, N. Y., and Instructor in Methods of 
Business Education, New York University 


HERE are two major problems 

which confront the classroom 
teacier of elementary bookkeeping: 
(a) The teaching of the fundamental 
principles upon which all worth- 
while progress in the subject must 
be based; and (b) The teaching and 
training of pupils with respect to the 
for nal side of record-keeping. There 
are many other distinct problems, of 
course, and there are many ramifica- 
tions of the two mentioned above. 
It is safe to say, however, that for 
the reater part of the first year of 
instruction in the subject, the time 
is 10 be spent on groundwork in 
principles and on the construction 
an operation of those standard 
bookkeeping devices that fall within 
the scope of the work of the first 
year. 


The Significance of Method 


It goes without saying that some 
method of procedure in the teaching 
of bookkeeping is inevitable. For 
the purposes of this discussion, 
method is defined as the manner of 
organizing and presenting subject 
matter in order that teaching and 
training may be both effective and 
economical. 

Teachers of bookkeeping have al- 
ways been concerned with the or- 
ganization of teaching material. The 
manner in which subject matter has 
been organized, for teaching pur- 
poses, has given rise to certain meth- 
ods, so-called. The extent to which 
these methods have been successful 
has depended largely upon the 
teacher using them and the condi- 
tions under which they were used. 
Years ago, when high-school classes 
were made up of more or less select 
pupils, the journal method and the 
account method, with their mechani- 
cal, rule-of-thumb presentation and 
their arbitrary rules for debits and 
credits, may have been fairly success- 
ful. Today, with our classes filled 
with pupils who would not have 
gone to high school in former years, 
method must be simplified if intelli- 
gent work is to be expected. 


The chief criticism to be directed 
at old-time methods in bookkeeping 
is that forms of all kinds were 
brought to pupils ready-made. No 
attempt was made to motivate the 
construction of any bookkeeping de- 
vice, and hence the need for “rules” 
with their stultifying influence and 
the tendency, on the part of the pu- 
pils, merely to memorize and to imi- 
iate models. 

Bookkeeping can be taught so as 
to motivate the construction of every 
bookkeeping form and device to be 
employed. Form is thus seen to be 
merely a means to an end—the logi- 
cal solution of a problem which 
readily adapts itself to the arrange- 
ment prescribed by good practice. 
Presentation of the subject, in a se- 
ries of closely related topics, is as 
nearly inductive as possible. Pupils 
learn the simpler aspects of system 
building from the start and are 
trained to think for themselves. 


Preliminary Study of Statements 


Modern teaching of bookkeeping 
begins with a simple study of busi- 
ness reports and statements. Pupils 
learn that the owner of a business 
enterprise must have detailed infor- 
mation placed before him from time 
to time if he is to manage it intelli- 
gently. He is interested in state- 
ments which will show him what he 
owns, what he owes, and his result- 
ing net capital, and, furthermore, in 
statements which will analyze 
changes which have occurred in his 
net capital from one date to another. 
Here we have, on one hand, the bal- 
ance sheet, or statement of assets, 
liabilities and proprietorship; and 
cn the other hand, the statement of 
profit and loss. 

In connection with studies of these 
statements, it should be understood 
that the work is merely simple arith- 
metic. Moreover, these statements 
have no value for their own sake. 
Preliminary studies of statements 
have served their purpose when pu- 
pils understand the nature of assets, 
liabilities, and capital, their relation 
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to each other, and how they are 
changed as business is carried on. 

Not more than two weeks, ordi- 
narily, should be spent on work of 
this kind. By that time, pupils have 
been brought face to face with a 
problem. If business statements are 
to be prepared regularly and more 
or less frequently, some means must 
be devised for recording the assets, 
liabilities, and capital with which a 
business is started and the changes 
which take place in these three ele- 
ments as business is conducted from 
day to day. 

What bookkeeping device shall be 
introduced to pupils at this time” 
Not the journal, surely, in any form; 
but rather it should be the ledger. 


Teaching the Ledger 


The transition from statements to 
ledger accounts is very important. 
The treatment must continue to be an 
arithmetical one. The whole prob- 
lem of record-keeping resolves itself 
into the simplest steps in arithmetic: 
Given the assets, liabilities, and capi- 
tal at the beginning of a period and 
changes during that period, find the 
assets, liabilities, and capital at the 
end. 

The account form is shown to be 
merely an economical means of re- 
cording what has happened to the 
thing represented by the account 
title. At the beginning, only simple 
asset accounts and the proprietor’s 
account should be taught. Short ex- 
ercises should be employed to give 
pupils drill in analyzing transactions 
and in making the record. Debit and 
credit are to mean only add and sub- 
tract. Rules of all kinds are to be 
avoided. 

Gradually, new accounts are added 
as the pupils learn the mechanism of 
the ledger. The selection and or- 
ganization of teaching material is 
very important at this point. Pupils 
learn to handle new asset accounts, 
and accounts for recording changes 
in capital due to business operations. 
This involves a proper treatment of 
the sales account and accounts for 
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temporary assets, commonly known 
as expense accounts. Customers’ ac- 
counts and the notes receivable ac- 
count are taught and, in due time, ac- 
counts with creditors and the notes 
pavable account. With regard to 
these latter accounts, which allow pu- 
pils to observe, for the first time, the 
unity of the ledger, teachers should 
not fail to point out that, from the 
bookkeeping standpoint, liability ac- 
counts and the proprietor’s capital 
account are alike in all essential re- 
spects. Each represents an interest 
in assets. If the account form of 
the balance sheet has been stressed, 
the introduction of liability accounts 
will be simplified. 

Pupils are to be taught that all 
bookkeeping is a record of financial 
facts. Business transactions and 
events are to be analyzed and the 
record made in terms of their effect 
upon assets, liabilities, and capital. 
This is the essence of the so-called 
balance-sheet method. The term is 
very unfortunate and very mislead- 
ing. It has led many teachers to 
place undue emphasis upon the bal- 
ance-sheet form. Actually, the bal- 
ance sheet, as a teaching device, 
plays a minor part in presenting the 
subject of bookkeeping. The one 
form of prime importance in_ the 
classroom is the ledger. For that 
reason, the greater part of the first 
term should be spent in the study of 
it. 

Classification of accounts in the 
ledger has been greatly simplified in 
recent years. There is no place in 
modern instruction in bookkeeping 
for such expressions as “real ac- 
count” and “nominal account.” The 
expressions are arbitrary and mean- 
ingless. All accounts are, by nature, 
either asset accounts, liability ac- 
counts, or capital accounts. 

It is the purpose of all this pre- 
liminary work to teach thoroughly 
the bookkeeping process; that is, the 
arithmetical problem which underlies 
all bookkeeping procedure. To do 
this effectively, all bookkeeping 
forms except the ledger and the state- 
ments must be omitted until pupils 
are able to analyze business transac- 
tions and events, to construct, oper- 
ate, and bring to a conclusion typi- 
cal asset, liability, and capital ac- 
counts, and until they know the func- 
tion of each of these three classes 
irom the time a set of books is 
cpened until the final balance sheet 
has been made. 


Teaching Ledger Closing 


One phase of ledger study that 
frequently proves difficult is the 
periodic summarizing process known 
as closing the ledger. Unless great 


care is exercised, pupils get a very 
superficial notion of the procedure. 
The expression should not be taken 
to mean merely that some accounts 
are found closed at the end of the 
period because balances have been 
shifted here and there. 

The closing entries are to be 
taught as the finishing entries which 
complete the records for the period. 
They are to be developed as changes 
in assets, liabilities, and capital, as 
well as transfers of balances from 
one account to another. These trans- 
fers are made to summarize the capi- 
tal element. 

To illustrate, the entry “Sales to 
Purchases” is not a transfer of a bal- 
ance—it is made to record the fact 
that goods have been taken out of 
stock and delivered to customers. 
The entry, “Sales to Profit and Loss” 
is a transfer from one capital ac- 
count to another. Similarly, the en- 
iry “Profit and Loss to Expense” 
(or any similar account) is a record 
of the fact that some or all of the 
temporary assets charged to the ex- 
pense account have been consumed 
with the resulting decrease in both 
assets and capital. Taught in this 
way, pupils will not come to regard 
the closing process as a surgical op- 
eration to be performed on the 
ledger. 

In this connection, it cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that mixed ac- 
counts—partly asset and partly ex- 
pense—should never be taught. 
There is nothing, either in theory or 
in practice, to justify the teaching 
of such accounts. 

In the working of any exercise 
from a business narrative, statements 
should always be prepared from a 
completed ledger during the first 
term at least. With all accounts 
brought to a conclusion, the balance 
sheet is merely a list of balances. The 
profit and loss statement analyzes 
changes in capital already recorded 
in the ledger. 


Books of Original Entry 


As already stated, the journal 
should not be taught until near the 


‘end of the first term. The teacher, 


from his standpoint, should be very 
reluctant to introduce the form. For 
one reason, it takes pupils away from 
that close study of the arithmetical 
steps afforded by ledger work; and, 
for another, it slows up progress 
tremendously. 

A study of form only confronts 
pupils when the journal is taught 
after weeks of study of the ledger. 
Good form is to be stressed, and em- 
phasis is to be placed upon full ex- 
planations for all journal entries. 

With the introduction of the jour- 


nal comes the teaching of posting 
and post-marking. The trial balance 
is now introduced for the first time. 
It should not be used earlier since it 
could serve no useful purpose and 
would only complicate the work. The 
trial balance should be made to 
serve the same purpose in the class- 
room as in actual business—a means 
of testing the accuracy of posting 
from a journal to a ledger. 

Only the ordinary two-column 
journal should be taught in the first 
term. During the second term spe- 
cial journals for purchases, sales, 
and cash receipts and payments ire 
to be taught. The second term, in 
fact, is devoted largely to a study of 
means of making the records more 
economical and adding system to the 
books of account. One important 
form which must not be neglecied 
during the second-term work is ‘he 
four-column cashbook. Otherwise, 
the presentation, early in advanced 
bookkeeping, of controlling accounts 
and subsidiary ledgers will be greaily 
hampered. 


The Formal Side of Bookkeeping 


All work that takes shape on pa- 
per must be executed by pupils in 
their very best possible manner. This 
calls for good penmanship, neat and 
legible figures, neat and correct rul- 
ing, and the like. 

In the long run, teachers get the 
kind of work which pupils know they 
expect and will accept. Exercises 
must be checked faithfully from the 
start, and poor work required to be 
rewritten. In this connection, any- 
thing placed upon the blackboard by 
the teacher must be a model of neat- 
ness and accuracy because pupils are 
great imitators. 

Good habits of work can be estab- 
lished early in the bookkeeping 
course and will persist throughout 
all grades of the subject. Eternal 
vigilance must be the watchword of 
the teacher. 


GOLDEY COLLEGE 46th 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 


The Rey. Charles Calvert Ellis, D.D., 
president of Juniata College at Hunting- 
ton, Pa. was the speaker at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the forty-sixth class of 
Goldey College which were held in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on January 24th. Di- 
plomas were presented to 91 graduates by 
James E. Fuller, vice-president of the 
College, Dr. Walter Hullihen, President 
of the University of Delaware, presided. 

Following the exercises the graduates 
were guests at a dance in the duBarry 
room of the duPont Biltmore Hotel, given 
by the Phi Chapter of Phi Theta Pi 
Iraternity, 
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GUIDANCE IN SHORTHAND 
AND TYPING 


By Minnie A. Vavra, Vocational Counselor 


ROBLEMS of educational guid- 
ance have had careful considera- 
tien by many thinkers for many 
years. At the recent convention of 
the American Vocational Association 
in Kansas City, the problems of 
guidance were studied and discussed 
from all angles. Hundreds of coun- 
sclors, teachers, and administrators, 
he assed by the additional problems 
which the depression thrust upon 
thm, were there earnestly seeking 
he:p. 

(he problem of guidance in short- 
hed and typewriting may be ex- 
pluned by answering the following 
th-ce questions: 

!. Who should enter the short- 
hand and typewriting classes 
and why? 

2, How shall such pupils be pre- 
pared? 

3. What about them after they 

have finished the course? 


Who Gives Guidance? 

Commercial teachers often have no 
power to decide who should take up 
the study of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. Well-meaning but uninformed 
parents, friends, academically trained 
educators, neighbors, and even ac- 
quaintances who perhaps have never 
seen the child give much free advice. 
These people all mean well but often 
they do not have the knowledge ne- 
cessary for wise guidance. They 
know little or nothing of the inner 
workings of a business office. They 
know little or nothing about the qual- 
ifications of the child. Yet they give 
plenty of free advice. And parents 
anxious for their children, listen to 
any and all advice. They hear that 
their neighbor’s child is making good 
as a stenographer and, of course 
their child is just as smart. If Mary 
Jones can hold such a good position, 
why their Sally can do equally as 
well, if not better. Sometimes Sally 
can do far better, and then again, she 
has qualifications that would bring 
her happiness in some other work. It 
is important to take the same care 
in guiding a pupil into the kight kind 
of work as a gardener uses in select- 
ing the proper soil and location for 
his flowers. As one writer so aptly 
expresses it, “You cannot afford to 
go through life exhibiting the prod- 


Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


ucts of your weakest faculties. It is 
your duty to get into the right place.” 


Minimum Standards 


If the commercial teacher cannot 
select her pupils, she can list the min- 
imum essentials in entrance require- 
ments in shorthand and typewriting. 


Minnie A. Vavra 


Moreover, she can and should see 
that they are placed at the disposal 
of those- who determine the child’s 
selection of studies. Commercial 
teachers are not magicians. They 
cannot transform the product of in- 
discriminate “dumping” into sten- 
ographers. They need not demand 
just the ‘‘cream” of the pupils of the 
school; neither should they in silent 
resignation accept the “rejects” of 
the other departments. In the interest 
of the child’s own good as well as the 
good of the parents, the tax-paying 
community, and the esprit de corps 
of the shorthand and _ typewriting 
classes, it is absolutely necessary that 
the commercial teacher take an ac- 
tive part in formulating and dissem- 
inating guidance information. 

I think we can all agree that the 
following are essential yet reasonable 
requirements. The pupil should have 
good eyesight, good hearing, and good 
muscular control over the fingers. 
The condition of a particular child’s 
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eyes and ears are disclosed at the 
physical examination given him when 
he enters high school. The physi- 
cians have a standard for normal 
eyesight and hearing. Control of the 
fingers may mean mere ability to 
move all the fingers under voluntary 
motor control or may include the 
rate of such movements. Dr. Book 
found a close correlation between 
success in typewriting and the rate 
per second at which the fingers could 
be moved. Forms of this rate for 
school children from six to sixteen 
have been set up by W. F. Bryan 
and could be used in selecting pupils 
for typewriting. 


Ability in English 

Second on the list of minimum re- 
quirements, we place the pupil’s abil- 
ity to handle words. A pupil con- 
spicuously poor in English, particu- 
larly in the meaning, use, and spelling 
of words, is not likely to be success- 
ful in shorthand. The grades re- 
ceived in previous terms in classes of 
English are available for this guid- 
ance; yet how often are they used? 
For further information, the vocab- 
ulary tests may be used to measure 
the pupil’s store of words. 

In many schools the pupil’s I Q 
has been determined and may prove 
valuable in guidance for entrance 
into the shorthand classes. The higher 
the I Q rises above normal, the bet- 
ter the chances for success in short- 
hand. In typewriting there does not 
seem to be such complete agreement. 
However, it seems that even for type- 
writing a good I Q is an asset. 

Thus reduced to simple terms, 
how few are the minimum require- 
ments for entrance into the short- 
hand and typewriting classes? Nor- 
mal eyesight, normal hearing, normal 
muscular control, a normal I Q anda 
satisfactory grade in English. How 
easy it would be to secure them in 
the average school, and how much 
discouragement they would prevent. 
How much time would be saved that 
is now being wasted. How much 
money could be more wisely ex- 
pended and, in this day of depres- 
sion, this means of economy should 
secure a hearing and these minimum 
requirements should be adopted. 
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Place of Personality 


Nothing was included in the min- 
imum entrance requirements about 
personality which, we acknowledge, 
is vitally important. Those desirable 
traits so often listed by employers 
have not been forgotten. However, 
there is no positive agreement on 
them. Whether Sally or Mary gets 
a particular position depends largely 
on what type of personality appeals 
to a given employer and fits his spe- 
cial business requirements. A sten- 
ographer in a clothing concern may 
have to model clothes in an emer- 
gency and her size and figure are 
taken into consideration. In a con- 
cern manufacturing cosmetics a clear, 
beautiful skin may be demanded. 

Since there is such a wide range in 
personality requirements, perhaps it 
would be best to allow pupils who 
satisfy the other requirements to en- 
ter the classes. Ability to get along 
with people can be developed during 
the period of training. Undesirable 
personality traits may be eradicated 
or at least made less evident. As W. 
W. Bingham, director of the Per- 
sonal Research Federation in New 
York City in his article “Personality 


and Vocation,” says, “A child cannot. 


much alter his I Q but he can his 
shyness and his abruptness.” Mr. 
Bingham also brings forth an inter- 
esting idea in personality when he 
discusses introverts and extroverts. 
He points out that introverts like to 
deal with symbols such as written 
and typed words, and with machines. 
There are tests to discover introverts 
and extroverts, but these tests are not 
yet sufficiently trustworthy for gen- 
eral use in the schools. 


Direction in the Classroom 


After the pupils have gained en- 
trance into the shorthand and type- 
writing classes, there is a great op- 
portunity for the commercial teacher 
to guide and direct them. All the sug- 
gestions for effective teaching can 
be applied. All knowledge of the 
business world and of the actual 
working conditions in a modern of- 
fice as well as the demands of a par- 
ticular community can be used. There 
is no limit to the teacher’s possibility 
for guidance during the course of in- 
struction. It begins on the first day 
and continues throughout the course. 
This guidance modifies the physical, 
mental, and personality traits. It 
affects the entire child and depends 
upon the sum total that makes up the 
teacher. The teacher’s knowledge, 
preparation, experience, and person- 
ality—in fact, all that the commercial 
teacher is and does—will influence 
the pupil’s conscious subcon- 
scious nature, 


Most important of all for both 
teacher and pupil is the habit of al- 
ways doing one’s best. As Marden 
says, “When one has done his best, 
all his faculties say amen to what he 
has done and approve his efforts. It 
gives him mental and physical bal- 
ance, a feeling of confidence, and 
soul satisfaction.” 

Then we come to the last ques- 
tion. What about guidance after the 
course in shorthand and typewriting 
is finished? Since psychologists say 
that human beings fear that which is 
new and strange to them, the com- 
mercial teacher can remove some of 
this fear by simulating the dreaded 
interview with the employer. Have 
pupils actually write a letter or sev- 
eral letters of application. Have 
men accustomed to dictating, for ex- 
ample, the principal, superintendent, 
and visiting business men, give let- 
ters to the class about to graduate. 
Invite former pupils to come before 
the class and tell their experiences. 
Point out the advantages of contin- 
ued training by attendance at night 
school, by well-chosen reading, and 


by studying the particular business 
in which they secure employment, 
Encourage them to come back to the 
school for additional information and 
sympathetic guidance. 

Urge them to guard their health 
while on the job. For, as Emerson 
says, “Get health. For sickness is a 
cannibal which eats up all the life 
and youth it can lay hold of.” 


Businesslike Traits 

Finally, give them a heart-to-heart 
talk on the need for keeping their 
relations on a strictly business-like 
basis and the importance of keeping 
their self-respect. Impress upon them 
Marden’s words, “Starve if neces- 
sary before you sell your birthright 
to nobility.” 

These suggestions for guidance can 
be utilized in all schools by all com- 
mercial teachers. Valuable additions 
can be made in individual cases. 
Where the commercial teacher is a 
vocational counselor or is in charge 
of placement, there is opportunity for 
effective guidance into a position and 
excellent follow-up work. 


IN OUR OPINION 


(Continued from page 7) 


public school budgets, an authorita- 
tive national policy on costs in busi- 
ness education is important. 


7. A thorough and comprehensive 
study of the vast amount of research 
material on educational (including 
vocational) guidance with particular 
reference to the selection of pupils 
for business curricula and courses, 
along with the subsequent problems 
of occupational placement and _fol- 
low-up, and continued adult educa- 
tional guidance. With the prevalent 
large enrollment in business courses, 
throughout the nation, much better 
pupil guidance both into, within, and 
out of business courses is a foremost 
problem. 


8. The formulation of a carefully 
thought out and well-rounded state- 
ment of national policies in business 
education, several of which have just 
been outlined, needs to be promul- 
gated by a duly authorized central 
cooperative council of representa- 
tives of the various national, region- 
al, and state associations of business 
teachers. An authoritative national 
platform of policies in business edu- 
cation is imperative. 


9. Finally, to keep the tens of 
thousands of classroom teachers of 
business subjects in active touch with 
the work and progress of such an 
American business education council, 
as well as to articulate the work with 


leadership generally in the national 
school system and in business and 
other phases of our tremendously 
diversified and complex social life, 
the publication of authoritative liter- 
ature is necessary. This literature 
should be of a kind to supplement, 
but not duplicate, present publica- 
tion programs of existing large asso- 
ciations of business teachers, as, for 
example, a series of special reports 
on the policy-making phases of the 
larger and more inclusive problems 
of the profession. A national pro- 
gram of authoritative publications, 
giving expression to the well-consid- 
ered thought and action of a central 
representative council, is essential. 
Here is a group of at least nine 
IMPERATIVES facing the great 
profession of BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION with one of the largest groups 
of teachers and pupils in the Amer- 
ican public and private school sys- 
tem. For a number of years certain 
business educators have urged the 
realization of a much-needed central 
organization or council of some sort. 
A new effort in this direction is to 
be made next April 14 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at a special meeting which 
is being called by President Alex- 
ander S$. Massell of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
whose annual convention is being 
held in that city on April 12-15 at 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OCCUPATIONS OF 
COMMERCIAL GRADUATES 


By Margaret L. Kane 


High School, Wilmington, Delaware 


“HIS study was undertaken with 
‘J the idea of obtaining the fol- 
lowing information concerning re- 
cent graduates who are now holding 
business positions in order to adjust 
the commercial curricula of the Wil- 
mington High School to the needs 
oi its graduates. 

For the study, the January and 
June classes since 1927 were selected. 
The curriculum was so organized 
under Mr. Ralph L. Talbot, (then 
Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment), from the beginning of 1927 
that the students in the last term of 
the senior year would attend school 
on a “two weeks in (school) two 
weeks out (in employment)”? basis. 
This enabled some of our seniors to 
work full time in alternating shifts 
on a cooperative basis; and others, 
to accept temporary positions last- 
ing from a half a day to two weeks. 
In September, 1928, Mr. Talbot put 
the cooperative plan into effect for 
the whole senior year. 

A three-page questionnaire was 
prepared. Two hundred and seventy- 
one copies were sent out and one 
hundred sixty-two responses were 
received. Of these, 133 or 44.08% 
were used in the study. The re- 
sponses from the recent classes was 
greater than that received from the 
earlier classes. While this showing 
was not so good as was hoped for, 
after comparison with other occupa- 
tional studies made by the same 
method, it was felt that the infor- 
mation gathered from this propor- 
tion of the graduates furnished suf- 
ficient grounds on which to base rea- 
sonable conclusions, 

It is quite significant that the 
greatest number of unemployed were 
in the classes most recently to be 
graduated as the latest additions to 
any office force were the first to be 
discharged in the present period of 
depression. 


1Quoting from the Federal Board Bulletin, 
this term, as follows: “Half time at work and 
half time at school with an alternating shift and 
with cooperation between employer and school in 
the organization of school based upon office and 
school needs.” 


Consideration of the Data 
Obtained 
1. Kinds of Positions 
The positions held by these 160 
graduates were divided into eight 
groups for the Girls as follows: 


1. Stenographers, 2. Secretaries, 
3. Bookkeepers, 4. Clerks, 5. 
Typists, 6. Stenographer-book- 
keepers, 7. Machine operators, 
8. Sales girls. 


The division for the Boys was 
made on the basis of the graduates’ 
own classification. They were as 
follows: 


1. Bookkeepers, 2. Clerks, 3. 
Salesmen, 4. Tellers, 5. Ma- 
chinists, 6. Chemists’ assistants, 
7. Distributors. 


2. Kinds of Business 

The general classification of the 
kinds of business used in the study 
followed that given by Dr. Charters 
and Miss Whitely in their study of 
secretarial duties and traits. 

It was seen that General Business 
engaged the service of 58 girls or 
44% of the 133 girls replying. Next 
in order were the Industries. It is 
quite significant that 34 or 26% were 
in positions connected with industrial 
enterprises as Wilmington is an in- 
dustrial center. Twenty-two of these 
or 65% are with the Explosive com- 
panies. Next, but considerably be- 
hind both of these, were the “Insti- 
tutional” positions with 13 employees 
or 10% of the number. Professional 
positions took care of 12 or 9% and 
Banking and Credit, 10 or 8%. Pub- 
lic Utilities claimed but 2 or 1% of 
the total. 

Of the boys, 17 or 63% were en- 
gaged in General Business and 5 or 
19% in the Industrial and in Bank- 
ing. 

The girls found positions in a 
range of 57 occupational fields in 
which the students were employed. 
It was interesting to note that the 


‘stenographers were distributed over 


a range of 37 fields. The largest 
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number of stenographers was found 
in the Explosives group, with Ford, 
Furniture, and the Insurance Busi- 
ness a considerable distance behind, 
and a small scattering through the 
32 others. All the other positions 
held by both the boys and the girls 
were spread over a very wide range. 


3. Relation of Courses Taken to 
Present Position 


Results show that of the 120 
graduates of the Stenographic course 
89 or 74% were doing Stenographic 
work and 11 or 9% were doing 
Secretarial. Only 10 or 8% are 
Clerks, 7 or 6% Typists, and 1 or 
1% isa Machine Operator. The stu- 
dents were able to find employment 
in the field in which they were 
trained, and did not have to go out- 
side of this field for lucrative em- 
ployment. Of the 22 boys who were 
graduates of the Bookkeeping 
Course, 7 or 35% were Bookkeepers, 
and 9 or 40% were Clerks; 3 or 14% 
were Tellers; 2 or 9% were Stock 
Managers. 

The training received from the 
Bookkeeping Course has enabled the 
boys to fill positions in the varied 
fields. 


4. Length of Service in Positions 


The length of Service in the pres- 
ent positions varied from less than 
six months to less than five years, 
with the median in present service 
from one and one-half years to two 
years. The greatest number of po- 
sitions reported since graduation was 
five. The shifting was very notice- 
able in the last year due to unstable 
business conditions. 

As to the relative stability in serv- 
ice, Classified according to the kinds 
of business, it will be seen that 65% 
of the Stenographers, 80% of the 
Secretaries, 75% of the Clerks, 50% 
of the Bookkeepers, and Bookkeeper- 
stenographers were still holding their 
first positions. 

Of the boys 18.06% of the Book- 
keepers, 29.06% of the Clerks, and 
7.04% of the Bank Tellers were still 
holding their first positions. 
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5. Permanency of Positions Held 
by the Graduates 


On the basis of the facts obtained 
in the present study, the order of 
labor turnover would be as follows: 
Stenographers, Secretaries, Clerks, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographer - Book- 
keepers, Typists. 

On the basis of the date of gradu- 
ation, the largest numbers in first 
positions for both the boys and the 
girls were graduates of the June 
class of 1929. It would naturally 
be expected that the graduates of the 
most recent classes would be found 
in their first positions but the busi- 
ness depression of the fall and win- 
ter of 1930, which led to consider- 
able reduction in the number of 
employees in various business es- 
tablishments, might account for the 
rapid changing around in positions. 
These graduates would probably be 
the latest additions to the office 
force, and, when a reduction in force 
was necessary, would be the first to 
go. 

For the whole group, however, it 
may be said that a high degree of 
permanency was shown. 


Of the 160 graduates, 115 or 72% 


were still in their first positions, 26 
or 16% were in their second, 13 or 
8% were in their third, 3 or 2% 
were in their fourth, and 2 or 1% 
in their fifth. To summarize, 142 or 
88.06% of all the graduates have 
held no more than two positions in 
the time since graduation, a period 
varying from one year to four years. 


6. Duties in All Positions 

It will be seen that the duties for 
the Girls in the order of frequency 
rank as follows: 

Typewriting (straight copy) re- 
ported by 110 or 83% of the total. 

Filing reported by 103 or 77.04% 
of the total. 

Correspondence (from dictation) 
reported by 102 or 78.07% of the 
total. 

Clerical Work reported by 92 or 
70% of the total. 

Correspondence (wording your 
own letters) reported by 82 or 62% 
of the total. 

Proof Reading reported by 48 or 
36% of the total. 

Filing reported by 43 or 33% of 
the total. 

Operate switch board reported by 
42 or 31% of the total. 


Bookkeeping (assist with books) 
reported by 28 or 21% of the total. 


Bookkeeping (all the work) re- 
ported by 18 or 14% of the total. 

Typewriting (from dictaphone 
records) reported by 8 or 6% of the 
total. 

The duties of the Boys in the or- 
der of their frequency rank as fol- 
lows: 

Clerical work reported by 14 or 
51% of the total. 

Filing reported by 12 or 44% of 
the total. 

Typewriting (straight copy) re- 
ported by 10 or 37% of the total. 

Correspondence (wording your 
own letters) reported by 9 or 33.03% 
of the total. 

Bookkeeping (assist with books) 
reported by 8 or 29% of the total. 

Billing reported by 7 or 25% of 
the total. 

Operate switch board reported by 
7 or 23% of the total. 

Bookkeeping (all the work) re- 
ported by 6 or 22% of the total. 

Correspondence (from dictation) 
reported by 3 or 11% of the total. 

Proof Reading reported by 1 or 
4% of the total. 

Typewriting (from dictaphone 
records) reported by 0 or 0% of the 
total. 


7. Use of Office Machines 

The machines selected were those 
used in the Office Practice course 
and from a survey made by Goldey 
College. The use of office machines 
for all positions in order of fre- 
quency reported by the boys and girls 
was as follows: 


1. Calculating machines reported 
by 126 or 78.07% of the total. 


2. Duplicating machines reported 
by 30 or 18.07% of the total. 


3. Bookkeeping and _ billing ma- 
chines reported by 21 or 13.01% of 
the total. 


4. Dictaphone machine reported 
by 8 or 6% of the total. 


‘8. Additional Education Since 
Graduation from High School 


Two or 1.03% attended higher in- 
stitutions for the purpose of (1) 
increasing their efficiency in present 
positions; (2) preparing for better 
positions; (3) changing another oc- 
cupation whose duties necessitate 
further preparation. The courses 
taken included Business Administra- 
tion, Accounting, and Law. 


Nineteen or 11.08% attended the 
Evening High School for the pur- 
pose of (1) keeping in stenographic 
practice while awaiting a position or 


where the position did not give the 
student much opportunity to use it; 
(2) making up deficiencies in college 
entrance requirements (3) increasing 
in efficiency in present positions. In 
“other schools,” 41 or 25.06% en- 
rolled (1) to keep in stenographic 
practice while out of employment; 
(2) to receive special instruction in 
banking fundamentals; (3) to study 
subjects which had always been of 
interest to them, 


Conclusions 

1. That the graduates of the Com- 
mercial Course of the Wilmington 
High School not only found it pos- 
sible to obtain employment but also 
to secure this employment in a wile 
variety, in fact, seventy-two occupa- 
tional fields. 

2. That a great variation of oc- 
cupational fields was possible for the 
girl graduates seeking a stenographic 
or a secretarial position, than for the 
graduate seeking a bookkeeping po- 
sition, 

3. That a very high degree of per- 
manency in positions was indicated. 


4. That there was evidence that a 
graduate did not have to go outside 
the field for which he was trained as 
75% trained for the duties of Sten- 
ographers are Stenographers, 60% 
of those who took Bookkeeping are 
engaged in Bookkeeping work, and 
33 1/3% of those taking the Retail 
Selling Course are selling. 

5. That, though — stenographers, 
secretaries, and typists comprised 
65% of the graduates replying, 836 
of the total graduates reported their 
duties as typewriting from straight 
copy. This showing would justify 
our present practice of including 
typewriting in all commercial stu- 
dents’ programs beginning with the 
11B term. 


6. The proportion of graduates re- 
porting extra duties, for which no 
provision was made in the high 
school course, was so negligible as to 
warrant the conclusion that these 
specific skills could best be acquired 
as a matter of individual office 
routine. 

7. That over 37% of the grad- 
uates reporting additional education 
embraced the opportunity for the 
purpose of strengthening their hig) 
school preparation. 
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VISUAL AIDS BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 


By Irving Rosenblum 


John Adams High School, New York, N. Y. 


“HIS list of visual aids ts a con- 
| tinuation of the one which ap- 
pew ved in the January and [’ebruary 
issues. A full explanation of the 
terts used in the article was given 

the January issue. 


Banking 


“commercial Loans (sound) (S-9-H-1) 
borrowing from the bank. 
Alexander Film Co. 
jiccking (L-B-22) 
‘the cancelled check as a receipt. 
Alexander Film Co. 
hecking (K-9-B-19). 
Convenience of a checking account. 
Alexander Film Co. 
Chocking (K-9-B-2) 
The cancelled check offers protection. 
Alexander Film Co. 


Thrift 


Thrift. 15 pictures, 15 titles (Stillfilm). 
feaches thrift from standpoint of the 
child’s interests, based on home life, 
animals, nature, etc. 

Stillfilm 


Thritt. (1) 35 mm. 16 mm. rented. 


Thrift (1) 16 mm, $2 service fee. 
To teach underlying principles in health, 
time, money, ete. 
Univ. of Kansas. 
Story of the Bankbook. (available for 
sale $10 5-19-32). 
Master Motion Picture Bureau, Inc. 
Checkmated (2). 
Protection of money from early coins 
to present. Cartoon on thrift. 
De Frenes & Co. : 
The following pictures concerning 
thrift and savings may be secured from 
the Alexander Film Co. Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


Sound Pictures 


Savings (S-9-A-1) 
Savings 

Savings 

Safety Deposit 

Safety Vault 

Loans 


Advice (S-9-L-1) 


Silent Pictures 

Savings 

Savings 

Safety Deposit 

General (L-9-K-1) 

Three items of a bank’s financial state- 
ment that prove its strength. 

Savings (L-9-A-82) 

Savings (K-9-A-54) 

Safety Deposit (K-9-D-16) 

Savings (L-9-A-2) 

Savings (L-9-A-38) 

Safety Deposit (K-9-D-14) 


Investment 


Becoming Somebody (2) 35 mm. 16 mm. 
How rapidly money grows when regu- 
larly invested. Major role vlayed by the 
late Chauncey M. Depew 

Prudence Co. 

Money Talks (1) 35 mm, 16 mm. 

Story of a mortgage; animation. 

Prudence Co. 

Two Fathers (1) 35 mm. 

Rapid growth in value and expansion 
of New York real estate. 

Prudence Co. 

Univ. of Kansas (50c rental). 
The Mechanics of the Nation’s 
ket Place (2) 35 mm. 16 mm. 

Training and education given employees 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Visugraphic Pictures, Inc. 

The Nation’s Market Place (1) 35 mm. 

16 mm. 

The only motion picture taken on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Visugraphic Pictures, Inc. 
Investments (sound) (S-9-F-1). 

Putting money to work by investment. 

Alexander Film Co. 

Investments (Sound) (S-9-F-2). 
Suggestion—consult banker for advice. 

Alexander Film Co. 

Trust (K-9-C-2) 

Unscrupulous people can wipe out one’s 
investment. 

Alexander Film Co. 

Frenzied Finance (%). 

Views of Wall Street, particularly old 
curb exchange. 

Bray (sale price $28). 

A Trip to Wall Street (2). 

A day’s work in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

H. S. Brown. 

Under the Spreading Buttonwood Tree 

A visit to New York Stock Exchange. 
Univ. of Wisconsin ($1.50 plus 
trans). 

Visugraphic Pictures Inc. 


Mar- 


Shorthand 


Gregg Shorthand (1). 35 mm. 
Brief history of shorthand from the 
days of the Roman Empire. 
University of Texas. 


Advertising 


Advertising—The Way to Success (2) 
35 mm. 
Showing the value of advertising by 
means of novelties. 
University of Texas. 


Insurance 


Keystone (1) (35 mm. (fxt) 
Basic service to commerce and society 
performed by fire insurance. 
Y.M.C.A. 
Everybody's Friend (1) (fxt). 
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A story of the use and value of life 
insurance. 
Rowland Rogers. 
What Might Happen (1) (ixt). 
No life insurance—family unprotected. 
Rowland Rogers. 
Working for Dear Life (1) 35 mm. 16 
mm. 
An argument for annual health exam- 
ination based on a man’s experience 
with his car. 
(ixt) Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Miscellaneous 


School Industries (1) 16 mm. 

fee 

This film attempts to motivate school 
industries and to set the children to 
work. 

Univ. of Kansas. 

School Discipline (1) (service fee $2). 
Purpose—to make effective the prin- 
ciple of self-discipline. 

Univ. of Kansas. 


(service 


Directory of Producers and Distributors 


Alexander Film Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 77th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
(or any Bell Telephone office). 

Ampro Corporation, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Bell Telephone Co. (any office—see 
New York Telephone Co.) 

Bray Productions, Inc., 
Department, 729 Seventh 
York City. 

Brown, H. S., 806 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Burton Holmes Lectures, Inc., 751 N. 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 

Church Film Co., 28 Piedmont Street, 
Boston. 

Church and School Film Exchange, 315 
Poik Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

De Frenes and Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

De Vry (see Q.R.S. De Vry Corp.) 

Eastman Kodak Company (Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc.), 343 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc., 330 W. 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Educational Talking Pictures 
1501 Broadway, New York City. 

Electrical Research Products, Inc., 250 
W. 57th Street, New York City. 

Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Ford Motor Company, 
Dept., Dearborn, Mich. 

Fox Films Corp., Educational 
850 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 

General Electric Co., 1 River Road, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

General Vision Company, 
Street, New York City. 


Educational 
Avenue, New 


Corp., 


Advertising 


Dept., 


134 W. 42nd 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 


io. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth 
Street, Chicago. 

Iowa State College, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Ames, lowa. 

Kodascope Libraries, Inc., 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth of; 
Dept. of Education, Boston. 

Master Motion Picture Bureau, Inc., 
50 Piedmont St., Boston. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Welfare Division, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Metropolitan Motion Picture Co., 108 
W. 34th Street, New York City. 

Michigan Film Library, 15745 Rosamont 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

National Cash Register Co., Educationai 
Film Service, Dayton, Ohio. 

(May 2, 1932—temporarily discontinued) 

New York Central Line, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York City. 

New York Telephone Co., 140 West 
Street, New York City. 

Pathegrams, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Picture Service Corp., 74 Sherman 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prudence Co., 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Q.R.S—De Vry Corp. 630 Ninth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

R-D-C Productions, Southbridge, Mass. 

Remington Typewriter Co., 374 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Reynolds, Ernest M., 165 E. 191 Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rothacker Film Corp., 542 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Rowland Rogers Productions, 151 W. 
46th Street, New York City. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 327 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 1052 Cahuenga Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Talking Picture Epics, Inc., 11 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

United States Bureau of Mines, Ex- 
perimental Station, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

United States Dept. of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 

University of California, Extension Di- 
vision, Berkeley, Cal. 

University Film Foundation, 40 Ox- 
ford Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

University of Indiana, Bureau of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Bloomington, Ind. 

University of Kansas, University Ex- 
tension Division, Lawrence, Kan. 

University of Minnesota, Board of Vis- 
ual Instruction, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Texas, Visual Instruc- 
tion, Bureau, Austin, Tex. 

University of Wisconsin, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Western Electric Co, 120 W. 41st 
Strect, New York City. 


Criticism, Comment 
(Continued from page 9) 


The former, if used at all, are used 


in the eleventh or twelfth years. This 
means that ninth-grade English is 
being reviewed by commercial pupils 
in the twelfth year. It is so; but why? 
I don’t know. Do you? Perhaps 
fortunately little of this is being done. 
This situation calis to mind Dr. Wor- 
ley’s (Duquesne University  Pitts- 
burgh) discovery that the only signifi- 
cant correlation between advanced 
shorthand marks and previous school 
marks was found to be between 
shorthand and ninth-grade English. 
There are rich implications for guid- 
ance and stenographic training in 
this discovery. 

The JoURNAL writer goes on to say 
that “commercial arithmetic” and 
“general arithmetic” texts are alike 
They are. A little business educa- 
tion may result from this disguised 
review; but does it justify such 
wasteful repetition? Reviewed 
through algebra, arithmetic at least 
takes on a new form, 

Penmanship and business penman- 
ship are one and the same now, even 
though they once were quite differ- 
ent. Spelling and business spelling 
are the same. Does commercial geo- 
graphy greatly differ from  geo- 
graphy? I fear not; but it should. 

The plain fact is that much busi- 
ness education results from the 
teaching of so-called academic sub- 
jects—those mentioned and others, 
especially in the fields of social 
science and natural science. That 
better results from the consumer 
viewpoint could be obtained no one 
doubts. But how? There may be 
several ways. 

Mr. Rowland suggests a way. He 
says: “In the past, business educa- 
tors have been particularly careful 
not to concern themselves with the 
teaching of the academic subjects. 
If any elements of business training 
have crept into the academic courses, 
it has not been because of, but rather 
in spite of, any efforts of business 
educators. And if those elements 
are not effectively taught, perhaps it 
is the fault of business educators. 
If such training is to be improved, 


. we must awaken to a realization that 


business training is taking place, or, 
at least, can be taking place, before 
the students definitely enter our com- 
mercial courses.” 

The true import of this is that cer- 
tain kinds of non-vocational educa- 
tion should precede vocational train- 
ing; that they should, or can, be 
given as parts of general education; 
and that if given effectively, com- 
mercial teachers must cooperate with 
academic teachers in the preparation 
or selection of instruction material 
for use in giving them. 


This is a sound idea. It negatives 
the idea that all pupils who receive 
economic education must be en- 
rolled as commercial pupils and be 
taught by commercial teachers. It 
leaves the responsibility for giving 
consumer business knowledge to non- 
commercial pupils (those too young 
to be so classified and those old 
enough but not yet interested in husi- 
ness training on a vocational basis) 
just where it belongs—on teachers 
of social science, English, mathema- 
tics, and science. Surely commercial 
teachers should help, but they should 
not assume this function for all pu- 
pils. The sooner we give up the 
idea that we as commercial teacliers 
must set up consumer-knowlelge 
“business” courses for ail and sundry 
the better it will be for all parties 
concerned. Our job is big enoug)) if 
we assume responsibility for organ- 
izing and giving suitable courses for 
those who wish to enroll as comnier- 
cial students, and assist others in 
giving sound general economic edu- 
cation to non-commercial pupils. 

Near the end of his article Mr. 
Rowland states that commercial 
teachers should “assume the respon- 
sibility for all business education, 
vocational and non-vocational, cle- 
mentary, secondary, and_ higher.” 
This is a pretty big order. Taken in 
connection with what goes before in 
his statement, it is not unlikely that 
he will subscribe to this interpreta- 
tion of what he says: Commercial 
teachers in the high school should 
assume full responsibility for busi- 
ness education for vocational com- 
mercial pupils and share responsi- 
bility for the adequate economic edu- 
cation of all other pupils. 

He might not agree with me, how- 
ever, on these points: There is no 
non-vocational business education in 
the high school, for as soon as any 
type of education ceases to have vo- 
cational significance it becomes gen- 
eral education. Commercial law, 
business economics, business organi- 
zation, etc., as they should be taught 
to vocational commercial pupils are 
quite as much vocational education as 
are shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. These subjects, or as- 
pects of any of them, taught to stu- 
dents who have not chosen to pre- 
pare for business activity are “gen- 
eral education” and not “non-voca- 
tional business education.” 

There is no type of “business edu- 
cation” as such that is appropriate 
for elementary schools. 

Why not substitute the term “eco- 
nomic” for “business” or “commer- 
cial” when talking about instruction 
that has no vocational significance, 
direct of indirect? 
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THE FUTURE OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


“If past and present trends of a department with a million and a 
half enrollment indicate future trends, Commercial Education 
in our Public Secondary Schools will soon be stopped, definitely 
halted, and never have the prominence that it might have had!” 


By Louts D. Huddleston 


John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


ANY of us have seen, in our 
i years of teaching experience, 
commercial classes grow from a 
ew in number to second in num- 
ber only to English in our own high 
school. Commercial Education 
passed, yes, more than passed the 
million mark in our public second- 
ary schools in 1922. “One of the 
major developments of secondary 
education has been the exceedingly 
rapid growth of commercial educa- 
tion. Approximately 20 per cent of 
the secondary-school pupils are now 
enrolled in the commercial curri- 
cula; in many States the percentage 
exceeds 30, and in many cities the 
percentage is approximately 50-1. 
Today, we have an enrollment of a 
little less than one-third of all sec- 
ondary school pupils in our commer- 
cial classes. 

One would think that with so 
large an enrollment since 1922, Com- 
mercial Education would have ac- 
complished more than it has. (1) 
“Except in cities having high schools 
of Commerce and in cities and 
States having directors of Commer- 
cial Education ‘(which are few)’ 
practically nothing has been done to 
establish and maintain satisfactory 
standards in the commercial sub- 
jects. (2) Very few schools have 
adequate equipment for machine 
operating courses and very few of- 
fer retail training. (3) The high 
schools have been far more con- 
servative in the introduction of 
various types of office equipment 
than in introducing equipment for 
other vocational curricula. (4) 
Only the most progressive schools 
have established placement and fol- 
low-up service. (5) Commercial 
teachers generally have a more dif- 
ficult task than most other type of 
vocational instructors. 

“Ordinarily commercial teachers 
have more subjects and semesters 


Louis D. Huddleston 


of subjects to teach; the size of the 
classes exceed those in other voca- 
tional subjects; they have been 
handicapped by a shortage of ade- 
quate teacher-training facilities; 
they find it very difficult to bring 
about desired changes; they are re- 
sponsible not only for training, but 
for guidance, placement and _fol- 
low-up of the pupils; the require- 
ments of the positions for which 
they prepare pupils are changing 
rapidly ; and there is a very definite 
check on the product of the com- 
mercial department. A_ study of 
these and other factors reveals that 
no phase of secondary education 
has a larger number of problems 
and receives less supervisory atten- 
tion. (6) The number of pupils in 
the commercial curricula exceeds the 
total number in trade and industrial, 
home economics, and agricultural 
curricula. There was but one State 
director of Commercial Education in 
1920. There were four in 1930. 
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Other noncommercial vocational 
curricula had ‘112 State directors 
and supervisors in 1920 and 216 in 
1930. Approximately the same ratio 
obtains in the city departments of 
education. Inasmuch as commercial 
education has 51 per cent of the 
vocational pupils and less than 2 
per cent of the supervisors, it is so 
far as supervisors is concerned, a 
neglected phase of Vocational Edu- 
cation.”? 

If past and present trends of a 
department with a million and a half 
enrollment indicated future trends, 
commercial education in our public 
secondary schools will soon be 
stopped, definitely halted, and never 
have the prominence that it might 
have had! 

Why? As early as 1922, Mr. 
Lyon, in his book “Education for 
Business” pointed out that on the 
average only about half of the so- 
cial-business subjects (Industrial 
History, History of Commerce, Eco- 
nomics, Commercial Geography, 
Commercial Law, Business English, 


Salesmanship, Advertising, and 
Commercial Organization) were 
taught by commercial teachers. We 


have, the social-business 
standpoint, a Commercial Depart- 
ment greatly divided—not only from 
the standpoint of teachers, but “so- 
cial-business subjects, directed and 
taught as they are, sometimes by 
strictly commercially minded indi- 
viduals and sometimes by persons 
of purely classical training, cannot 
be relied upon to present any defin- 
ite body of knowledge or consistent 
point of view.” Also, “The lack of 
correlation also suggests a_ great 
waste of time and effort from over- 
lapping and duplication.” 

In 1932 our social-business sub- 
jects are still divided. Our commer- 
cial educators and universities of- 
fering commercial teacher-training 
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courses recognize this and almost 
entirely delegate the responsibility 
ror the training in these subjects to 
other departments, since the training 
offered is composed almost entirely 
of Principles, Problems, and Meth- 
ods in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Typewriting. Commercial arithme- 
tic is, to a large extent, taught by 
the Mathematics Department. Busi- 
ness Information—'the chief re- 
finement in the former type (general 
business information) of course is 
that in addition to retaining voca- 
tional objectives for the commercial 
pupil there is a rapidly growing em- 
phasis in nonvocational objectives 
and content.”' Now, we find this 
course, to some extent, being shared 
with the Social Science Department. 
We have always believed—‘United 
we stand, Divided we fall.” How 
could we, as a department, be more 
divided? Is it any wonder that 
Commercial Education fails to pre- 
sent a united front for accomplish- 
ments 

Our divided department, perhaps, 
is not due so much to a lack of com- 
mercial teachers but to a desire of 
academic administrators to keep 
down, to control the otherwise rap- 


idly growing Commercial Depart- 


ment. 

Commercial surveys do not have 
the importance that they should. 
“One of the motivating forces in 
the making of commercial surveys 
is the realization that the individual 
commercial teacher is in a_ rather 
helpless situation except when cer- 
tain maladjustments in his field are 
revealed on a city or state-wide 
basis. The most unfortunate fea- 
ture of these studies is that they 
have been made chiefly by graduate 
students on their initiative rather 
than by or under the direction of 
agencies that are in a position to 
bring about desired improvement.’ 

In our divided Commercial De- 
partment made up principally of 
teachers of bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting, our teachers are 
subject specialists and not students 
of Commercial [ducation. “The 
traditional objectives of secondary 
and higher education for business 
continue to predominate and control 
curriculum practices.”? This may 
come from the fact that our teach- 
ers prepare for business and _ fall 
back into teaching. 

I have tried to show that as early 
as 1922 the enrollment in commer- 
cial education in our public second- 
ary schools passed the million mark. 
That in 1932 the problems of com- 
mercial education are many. That 
so far as the supervision of com- 
mercial education is concerned, it is 


a neglected phase of vocational edu- 
cation. That the Commercial De- 
partment is a divided one, that united 
action is almost impossible because 
the remaining commercial teachers 
are subject specialists and not stud- 
ents of Commercial Education. 
That universities are recognizing 
and offering commercial teacher 
training as they are forced to. That 
commercial surveys have little value 
because they are made chiefly by 
graduate students not empowered to 
bring about desired improvements. 
lf all these are true, Commercial 
Education cannot make headway 
with such odds against it. 

It seems only a fair prediction 
that the commercial department of 
our public secondary schools will 
come to include only teachers of 
bookkeeping and stenography (and 
some machine operation for those 
who can afford it). As further proof 
of this, look through a catalog of a 
university that is offering commer- 
cial teacher training; the courses of- 
fered are principally and almost en- 
tirely courses in PRINCIPLES, 
PROBLEMS, AND METHODS 
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in bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. 

It seems from existing conditions 
that supervisors and directors of 
commercial education will not be ap- 
pointed in any great numbers; uni- 
versities will not offer commercial 
education courses in any great num- 
bers. In fact, commercial education 
will not occupy the place once des- 
tined for it, unless our commercial 
educators, our universities offering 
commercial education courses, our 
academic administrators, our pu)- 
lic secondary school commercial 
teachers, and all others, return in 
toto all social-business and other 
commercial courses to the Comme: - 
cial Department—then there will 
a united front of forty to fifty 
thousand commercial teachers to }< 
students of commercial education. 
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FE. H. Norman, President, Baltimore Business College. 
Baltimore, Md., Explains Relations Between Public 
and Private Schools 


I should like to discuss three 
types of schools, defining, as_ best 
] can, what I believe to be the place 
and function of each; namely, Pub- 
lic Schools, Private Business 
Schools, and Colleges. 

As | see it, the function of the 
public school is to educate the masses 
from the primary grades on through 
high school, endeavoring as best they 
can to lay a broad, solid foundation 
in the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation upon which may be built tech- 
nical, professional, or higher courses 
of learning. After the completion 
of the high school course the work 
of the public school ceases. The edu- 
cation of the student should then be 
iaken up by the private business 
school or by the college for the pur- 
pose of giving technical or profes- 
sional courses. After students 
have completed the high — school 
course, it is the function of the pri- 
vate business school to supplement 
this work with technical training 
and to prepare efficient office work- 
ers, including bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and accountants. 
The proper place for a_ business 
course in the scheme of education is 
after high school graduation and be- 
fore college entrance. Many valid 
reasons could be given for following 


this sequence. Students who take a 
business course before entering col- 
lege will make far better college stu- 
dents. Such a course will make their 
college work easier, better, and more 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
As many students who enter college 
do not remain to graduate, it is ob- 
vious that a business course will 
prove most profitable to this group, 
since they can secure office positions 
and become self-supporting. 

It is the function of the college to 
take high school graduates and give 
them more advanced work in profes- 
sional subjects such as cannot be 
adequately taught in either the high 
school or the private business school. 
The colleges are equipped to give 
such advanced courses as will pre- 
pare students for the professions. 
Neither the high school nor the pri- 
vate business school is equipped for 
work of this character. It is, there- 
fore, foolish for them to pretend 
they are so equipped; and those who 
do this are simply deluding them- 
selves and are not playing fair with 
those whom they enroll as students. 

I cherish the hope that a new day 
may soon dawn when each type of 
school to which I have referred will 
see clearly the field and do its own 
job thoroughly and well. 
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FALLACIES TRAINING FOR 
RETAILING 


An address delivered before the Illinois Vocational Association, Chicago, 


By Paul A. Mertz 


November 5, 1932 


Retail Store Training; Sears, Roebuck and Company 


4% HE occasions upon which those 

responsible for vocational guid- 
ance and education and those respon- 
sil'c for utilization and furtherance 
o/ ‘his training in retail organizations 
come together for conference are 
only too infrequent. I greatly wel- 
cone this opportunity of placing be- 
fore a vocational training group a 
fe. salient points that I believe 
should receive weighty consideration 
secondary school teachers and 
curriculum makers in planning and 
revising school curricula planned for 
pupils who are likely to enter the 
retail field. 

The recent growth of junior and 
semor high school curricula planned 
for retail training is evidence of the 
growing recognition of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of secondary 
school pupils and graduates are to 
he found in all the ranks of retailing 
irom the largest chain and indepen- 
dent department and specialty stores 
to the small corner grocery store, and 
that tew of them have been properly 
fitted to carry on these responsibil- 
ities upon which a valuable public 
service is dependent. 

Unfortunately the growth of suit- 
able curricula has been hampered by 
much misunderstanding, much mis- 
conception of the requirements of 
the retailer, and by certain fallacious 
assumptions. 

| hope that in presenting retail- 
ing’s point of view I may not seem 
unduly biased. After all, I have de- 
voted more years to public education 
and teacher training than to retail- 
ing. The combination of educational 
responsibility and experience should 
give me a balanced point of view, 
which I most humbly submit to your 
consideration. May I add that I am 
limiting myself to the retail point of 
view—excluding for the present the 
requirements of large mail order 
divisions like our own. 

Three aspects of the retailer’s 
point of view are submitted for your 
consideration : 

Ist: certain fallacies regarding guid- 

ance and training for retailing. 
what retailing believes it should 
expect the secondary school to 
do in preparation of young 
people for retailing. 


2nd: 


“Educators are Increasingly Recognizing the Truth 
and Planning Their Programs Accordingly” 


3rd: what we believe the retailer 
should do for himself in train- 
ing his employes. 

(Of these, the first is presented in 
this issue; the other two in the next 
issue. ) 

First, the fallacies—and may I 
say that educators are increasingly 
recognizing the truth and planning 


their programs accordingly. 


FALLACY No. 1: That retail 
selling is a dead-end job. 

The truth: That selling is the gate- 
way to promotion into 90 per cent 
of all managerial jobs in retailing. 

Retail selling is the firing line— 
the battle front of business. It is 
here that the purpose of retailing is 
consummated—the satisfaction of 
the customer’s wants and desires. 
The whole superstructure of retail- 
ing depends upon an appreciation of 
this need and how it may be satis- 
fied—advertising, buying, account- 
mainte- 


ing, servicing, adjusting, 

nance of physical plant, ete. Suc- 
cessful stores are whatever their 
customers require them to be. Is it 


any wonder that large retail estab- 
lishments look for most of their pro- 
motions to come through the selling 
route? Retail selling is an end job 
only for those who lack ability, ambi- 
tion, or desire to assume greater re- 
sponsibility. 

FALLACY No. 2: That oppor- 
tunities for young people in business 
are better in office work than in re- 
tail selling. 

The Truth: White collar clerical 
office jobs both in and outside of re- 
tailing are more likely to be dead- 
end jobs than selling and offer less 
rapidity of promotion. 

Apparently this supposition that 
office work offers opportunity goes 
back to the days when young people 
with brains (after the superbrains 
of the college preparatory group had 
been drawn off) prepared for clerical 
pursuits, and those without brains 
were doomed to study manual train- 
ing or agriculture, enter factory la- 
bor, or sell. This condition still pre- 
vails wherever there is lack of ade- 
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quate appreciation and guidance. In- 
telligent selling requires many times 
more judgment than the clerical pro- 
cedures of an office that are usually 
highly mechanized and_ routinized 
until they become more a result of 
correct habits than the free use of 
trained intelligence. 

In retailing, the carrying out of 
office routines does not provide the 
type of experience upon which to 
build buyers, merchandise managers, 
personnel directors, advertising man- 
agers, display managers, and other 
well-paid specialized personnel. Con- 
sequently the opportunities in retail- 
ing via the office route are less. In- 
stead of broadening one’s perspective 
and judgment, clerical pursuits are 
more likely to deaden or narrow 
them, still further unfitting one for 
managerial responsibility and re- 
stricting promotional chances. 

The young women buyers and 
male executives found in many of 
our department stores have not won 
their positions through favor, but be- 
cause promotion in retailing does not 
depend upon seniority—a character- 
istic of so many offices and other 
types of business enterprise. 


FALLACY No. 3: That retail 
selling is a pursuit for women in- 
stead of men, 

The Truth: There are more oppor- 
tunities in retailing for men than for 
women, although retailing offers to 
women a field comparable and in 
many ways superior to their oppor- 
tunities in other fields. This fallacy 
has had its probable origin in the 
greatly increased use of women in 
all kinds of selling jobs, and the an- 
tipathy that most men have to shop- 
ping with their wives in the wide- 
spread feminine realm of the large 
department store. That men should 
be found working in this atmosphere 
is incomprehensible to many men, 
and has found its true expression in 
the commonly satirized floor-man- 
ager who is scornfully dubbed “floor- 
walker.” However, to the retailer, 
merchandise is a commodity and it is 
no more incongruous to him to find 
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a man merchandising a corset de- 
partment than it is to find a man 
teaching French or English or stenog- 
raphy. The top jobs in any retail 
business are almost universally oc- 
cupied by men; and retail selling is 
the major step in the route to the 
top. 

In this connection it will also be 
remembered that in a company like 
Sears, retail selling means the sell- 
ing of tires, oil, gasoline, automobile 
accessories, plumbing and _ heating, 
hardware, electrical goods, paints, 
farm equipment, sporting goods, 
men’s clothing and furnishings, and 
many other lines of goods sold by 
men most frequently to men—in addi- 
tion to the lines usually sold by 
women to women. 

FALLACY No. 4: That anybody 
can sell, Retail salesmanship is 
therefore deserving of little consid- 
eration in school curricula. 

The Truth: A shopping tour of 
the retail stores within a few blocks 
of this hotel will soon convince any- 
one who professes to believe this, that 
hardly any salespeople seem to have 
developed any marked degree of sell- 
ing proficiency, and that, if selling 
were so easy, more salesmanship 


would be apparent than is common- — 


ly experienced. Try to spend $10 
some time dependent upon the efforts 
of the salesperson instead of your 
own initiative. In a test conducted 
in the East, each of 82 shoppers was 
given $10.00 to spend in a group of 
stores. The money was to be spent 
only in response to the salesperson’s 
suggestions or effort to interest the 
customer. Following repeated shop- 
ping trips over a period of several 
days, 70 per cent of the money was 
returned unspent. 

I don’t know who started _ this 
idea! Perhaps the retailer himself, 
for he often pays less for selling 
than for the stenographic job in the 
same store. Of course there are types 
of merchandise that do not need to 
be sold; the customer can often make 
his selection unaided, and without 
aid of a salesman to convince or 
clarify, such as the merchandise in 
a variety store. But a customer buy- 
ing a furnace, a lawnmower, a re- 
frigerator or a radio wants and needs 
a competent adviser, and the retailer 
needs a competent salesman to pro- 
duce a mutually satisfactory sale. 

But the skill required in selling 
must not be judged by the rate of 
pay any more than we judge the use- 
fulness of teachers by the wages they 
receive—or don’t receive. When 
better selling is made available to the 
retailer, he can afford to pay more 
for selling than is now commonly the 
case. 


FALLACY No. 5: That brighter 
pupils should be guided into college 
preparatory programs. 

The Truth: The indiscriminate 
following of this policy has loaded 
the colleges, crowded the profes- 
sions, and cheapened the economic 
value of academic and professional 
degrees, so that a Chicago milk- 
wagon driver earns more than some 
Ph.D.’s whom I know. And _ be- 
cause so few high schools and col- 
leges have curricula leading into re- 
tailing, this tremendous field has 
been deprived of its share of talent 
and superior business thinking. 

I am sure that a group of com- 
mercial teachers appreciates that 
this condition has prevailed for a 
long time, and still persists to a great 
degree. Probably if there is any 
difference among us in our thinking, 
it is on the relative importance of 
training for office or selling instead 
of the relative merit of college pre- 
paratory vs. commercial courses. Un- 
til quite recently there have been few 
spokesmen for retailing in educa- 
tional circles, and consequently there 
has been a persistent guidance of 
high school students into academic, 
and later into office training curricu- 
la, with little recognition of the 
needs of the thousands who have 
found their future in retailing. Even 
today, the percentage of high school 
and college graduates in retailing is 
lower than that to be found in many 
other occupations requiring compar- 
able talent. Retailing business fail- 
ures exceed those of any other large 
classification of business, and the U. 
S. Department of Commerce lists in- 
competence as the greatest cause of 
failure. The need of retailing today 
is more brains and better training. 

FALLACY No. 6: That a public 
institution must equally train the fit 
and the unfit for specialized pursuits 
because “democracy means equality 
of opportunity.” 

The Truth: Guiding young people 
into occupations for which they have 
little or no native ability, and then 
providing them with training for 
these occupations is as dangerous 
and wicked as for a physician know- 
ingly to prescribe the wrong medi- 
cine. 

It is not easy to advise those re- 
sponsible for educational and voca- 
tional guidance how to keep young 
people out of curricula for which 
they are obviously not fitted, in the 
light of the requirements of the po- 
sitions for which they are training. 
Visits to retail training classes in 
several cities have convinced me that 
when all other students have been 
guided or otherwise placed into the 
other. courses, the residue are en- 


couraged to study retail selling. In 
one city, to prevent recurrence of 
this situation, the Board of Educa- 
tion has invited a committee of retail 
personnel specialists to assist the 
guidance people in the schools in 
their selection, so that no one will 
be enrolled in the course who would 
be likely to find it difficult to secure 
selling employment in the better 
establishments. In Chicago schools, 
I have been advised by a number of 
high school graduates that free elec- 
tion has resulted in many electing it 
because it is a “cinch course” and 
not because they have any other pvr- 
pose in electing it. 

Of course there are all kinds of 
retail stores in which young peojle 
are going to find, if not seek, em- 
ployment. But the high school stu- 
dent, given retail instruction, when 
unable to secure employment in the 
better stores, is not likely to find 
happiness in selling in the ten cent 
store or the roadside stand. 

Guidance people need to study the 
requirements of the retailer in differ- 
ent types of selling positions in order 
to counsel wisely those who should 
consider retailing and those who 
should not. It is a mistaken idea to 
provide unsuitable training in the 
name of democracy. 

FALLACY No. 7: That retailing 
is not exactly respectable and suit- 
able as a vocation for young people 
of good breeding and _ intelligence. 

The Truth: That college, as well 
as high school graduates, coming 
from homes of culture, intelligence 
and refinement, are increasingly find- 
ing retailing suitable to their abilities 
and interests, that West Point and 
Vassar graduates can be found sell- 
ing in our large establishments (and 
not because of the depression 
either) ; that retailing has increas- 
ingly become a science in the last ten 
years that challenges the best ability 
of well educated and talented young 
people. 

Rétailing still suffers in reputation 
from its origin in the peddler’s pack, 
from its unsavory history of caveat 
emptor, from the unscrupulous 
methods still used by some who buy 
and sell, and the inefficiencies that 
characterize even good stores. But 
the Marshall Fields, the Rosenwalds, 
the John Wanamakers, the Filenes, 
the J. C. Penneys and others of their 
type have placed retailing upon a 
new and higher plane of integrity 
and have given a new meaning to re- 
tailing. It is a vocation of which no 
one devoting honest, capable effort 
in its furtherance need be ashamed. 

(Note: Other aspects of the retailer's 


point of view will appear in the April 
tssue.) 
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S hosts, the English are second 
A to none. Although the British 
Chapter entertained lavishly through- 
out the Congress, perhaps the most 
magnificent and spectacular were the 
reception and conversazione given at 
Guildhall on Tuesday evening, July 
20. The Crypt, the eastern portion 
of which stands today as it was com- 
pleted, dates back to 1411. This 
governmental reception was tendered 
by Sir Maurice Jenks, Lord Mayor 
of London. While there were but 
ten official delegates from the United 
States, there were thirty-three Amer- 
icans attending the Congress. Sure- 
ly no group could have been more 
impressed than were the American 
visitors with the beauty, charm, dig- 
nity, and splendor evidenced at 
Guildhall. 

At the plenary session of the Con- 
gress on Wednesday morning, July 
27, discussions were concerned with 
the teaching of foreign languages. 
Doctor A. de Foe of Holland pointed 
out that the commercial letter, be- 
cause of its shortness, offers a unique 
opportunity for language study, and 
that this advantage becomes still more 
stressed when letters are studied in 
series and an opportunity is given to 
observe and analyze the language 
reactions among the different corre- 
spondents. 

Doctor F. Krupicka of Czecho- 
slovakia stated that the importance 
of the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages for business men of the small 
nations can hardly be exaggerated. 
He said, “Members of great nations 
speaking the so-called world lan- 
guages will less fully realize the ne- 
cessity of the knowledge of foreign 
languages, and far less suffer from 
the want of them.” 

Sir E. Denison Ross of England, 
in speaking of the teaching of lan- 


Miss Pilcher 


Head of Commercial Department, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 


guages said that there is not a lan- 
guage of importance in Europe or 
Asia which cannot be studied under 
the best possible method in London. 
He stated, “Especially in Oriental 
countries, a felicitous quotation from 
the poets will unlock more doors 
than business alacrity.” 

Mr. P. G. Wilson of the College 
of the City of London, in outlining 
the linguistic situation in England, 
gave the following facts: 

“In the First School Certificate Exam- 
ination, taken at the age of 16 and con- 
stituting the Leaving Certificate, 99 per 
cent of the candidates offer French, 10 per 
cent German, and 2 per cent Spanish.” 

“Training for Office Work” was 
the general topic for one group meet- 
ing. In this connection, Professor 
Franz Haas of Czechoslovakia, said, 

“T look upon the making and cultivating 
of more intimate relations with com- 
mercial circles as one of the most im- 
portant conditions for the successful de- 
velopment of commercial education.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 


Third of a Series of Articles on the London Conference 
By Imogene L. Pilcher, Participating Delegate 


Mr. J. R. Till, Inspector for Com- 
mercial Education to the London 
County Council, discussed the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. Candidates for training should be 
physically and mentally suitable for office 
work; they should be “selected” before 
training. 

2. They should possess or be capable 
of acquiring what is known as a good 
general education. 

3. The “office arts” are best acquired by 
intensive study and practice. 

4. Schemes of training should have re- 
gard to the future of the trainees as well 
as to what is immediately required of 
them. 

Monsieur Th. Bernet of Switzer- 
land described the typical model of- 
fice of the State School of Com- 
merce at Zurich. A part of the plan 
is to carry on written commercial 
intercourse with real business men 
about fictitious transactions. 

In discussing the “Supply and 
Training of Commercial Teachers,” 
Mr. J. W. Ramsbottom, Director of 


Coronation Chair and Screen, Westminster Abbey. 
Visited by Americans During the Congress. 
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the College of the City of London, 
said, 

“With regard to the subjects of Short- 
hand and Typing, it should be observed 
that, contrary to the practice in some 
American Universities, no English Uni- 
versity includes in its curriculum these 
accomplishments or the method of teach- 
ing them. It is partly a cause and partly 
a consequence of this that much of the 
teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting 
in England is now in the hands of teach- 
ers possessing neither the general educa- 
tion as their colleagues nor the experi- 
mental attitude which is frequently found 
amongst the trained professional teach- 
ers, In England, there has been far too 
much explicit assumption that the only 
qualification necessary for a teacher of 
Shorthand or Typewriting is a working 
knowledge of these subjects, and there 
has been far less attention paid in Eng- 
land to enquiry into methods of teaching 
these skills than has been the case, say, 
in the United States.” 


Doctor Leopold Zeidler of Czecho- 
slovakia explained that particularly 
in the important states of Western 
and Northern Europe legal regula- 
tions concerning the practical and 
theoretical preparatory training of 
instructors of commercial subjects 
are entirely lacking. 

Mr. Knut Ramstedt of Sweden be- 
lieves that the success of the com- 
mercial teacher is built upon ex- 
change between school and practice, 
that it is essential for the teacher to 
follow the development of the prac- 
tice and keep in close touch with the 
business world. 

Doctor J. Burri of Zurich stated 
that in Switzerland at least one year 
of business experience is required 
for all commercial teachers but that 
they especially stress further educa- 
tion after entry into the profession. 
_ Ministerialrat Doctor Hermann 
Sudhof of Berlin recommended that 
regularly for six months in every 
three to five years the commercial 
teacher should be relieved of ae 
school work and engage actively 
some commercial business. 

In speaking of recruitment for 
commerce, Miss Thyra Smith, 
H.M.I., England, said that for re- 
cruits to the higher personnel, up- 
to-date firms appear to require sound 
general education and a readiness to 
follow a special course of apprentice- 
ship designed to give wide and all- 
round experience of the particular 
trade of the firm, leading to a grasp 
of its place in the field of industry 
and commerce. 

Mr. H. J. Zier of Holland stated 
his belief that the demand to make 
commercial education of a general 
educative nature is in the interest of 
the employers, not only because it is 
the education they wish their sons, 
whom they expect to succeed them 
in their business to have, but also 
because it is necessary for the admin- 


istrative workers employed in their 
offices. 

Mr. W. H. Leffingwell, President 
of the National Office Management 
Association, U.S.A., does not believe 
that the commercial school has 
adapted itself to the changes that 
have taken place during the past ten 
years. He said that all clerical work 
requires correct motions, concentra- 
tion, rhythm, speed, accuracy, and 
neatness. These are the fundamental 
requirements for a novice entering 
the modern clerical office. 

Doctor C. H. Northcott explained 
that recruiting for male junior clerks 
in England is governed by the view 
that clerical routine work is best 
done by machines or by girls who, 
because they leave on marriage, will 
tend to create fewer problems of re- 
tardation or maladjustment. Male 
recruiting has, therefore, been con- 
fined to exceptional 3 youths who show 
promise of developing into future 
members of the executive staff. 

Prof. Dr, O. Guyer of Zurich dis- 
cussed the methods of imparting a 
knowledge of merchandise to stu- 
dents, as follows: 

“To teach commodities satisfactorily, 
the teacher must have a mode of thought 
based on the natural sciences, maintain 
uninterrupted contact with modern indus- 
trial developments, and possess a_thor- 
ough insight into the whole of modern 
economic life.” 

Doctor Olaf Jonasson of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, stated, 

“An important aspect of the value of 
the knowledge of merchandise in practical 
life, which, strangely enough, does not 
so often receive attention in commercial 
instruction, is that the knowledge of mer- 
chandise shall help the business man to 
stock the right goods at the right time.” 

Doctor S. J. Duly, Head of the 
Department for the Scientific Study 
of Commercial Products, City of 
London College, graciously enter- 
tained some of the Americans with 
tea in his laboratory and showed us 
the commodity experiments that he 
was carrying on. He said, 

“The adequate teaching of commercial 
products to students whose career has 


begun, demands the accumulation of a 
very full collection of samples, some as 


‘standards, and some for carefully- 


planned laboratory work; it also necessi- 
tates a specialized library consisting very 
largely of monographs. The absence of 
textbooks is a serious handicap in teach- 
ing.” 

“Women in Business” was the 
topic discussed at the plenary ses- 
sion of the Congress on Thursday 
afternoon, July 28. Her Grace, the 
Duchess of Atholl, presided at the 
meeting. Mr. H. Matsaert, Direc- 
tor of the Commercial and Colonial 
Institute, Belgium, urged that women 
have equal opportunity with men in 
Consular service. 


Miss M. Martin-Leake, Girton 
College, Cambridge, England, said, 

“The discussions at this conference 
show a keen realization of the fact that 
the question of the specific training for 
all the various positions in business, from 
the responsible administrator at the top 
to the junior routine worker at the hot- 
tom, is now in the minds of the business 
men of all countries. The business woman 
must insist that her training shall be in- 
cluded in that of the man. Then, as and 
when the trade revival comes, she will 
be able to take her share in that world 
improvement of factory and office, and of 
general conditions both in commerce «and 
in industry which must follow that re- 
vival if it is to endure.” 

At a group meeting discussing 

New Developments in Commercial 
Education since the War,” G. H. 
Gater, Esq., Education Officer, Lon- 
don County Council, remarked, 
_“While it must be admitted that full- 
time commercial education is still defici: nt 
in quantity, admirable facilities ior 
evening and part-time education, com- 
prehensive in scope and excellent in 
quality, go a long way towards making 
good this deficiency.” 

Doctor Leverett S. Lyon of 
Brookings Institute, Washington, 
D. C., concluded his paper with the 
following statements: 

“The trends of business education since 
the War show an astonishing growth in 
numbers in every division of business 
education excepting the private commer- 
cial schools. They show the development 
of new institutions and the adaptations 
of old ones to suit new situations. Quite 
as much they show an effort to make of 
commercial education something vastly 
more important to the democracy than 
training in_ techniques alone, and an in- 
creasing effort to guide its objectives and 
methods by scientific procedure.” 


In Our Opinion 
(Continued from page 14) 


the Wardman Park Hotel. 

The work of such a council might 
be organized, in part, by having cer- 
tain commissions make extensive and 
intensive studies of major national 
problems of the profession, The 
problems might be scheduled over a 
period of years, with one problem 
receiving concentrated study and dis- 
cussion in any one year, such as: 

School year 1933-1934—Commis- 
sion on Objectives in Business Edu- 
cation 

School year 1934-1935—Commis- 
sion on Business Occupations 

School year 1935-1936—Commis- 
sion on Social-Business Studies 

School year 1936-1937—Commis- 
sion on Business Curricula in Sec- 
ondary and Collegiate Schools 

School year 1937-1937—Commis- 
sion on Student Guidance in Busi- 
ness Education 

School year 1938-1939—Commis- 
sion on Teacher Training in Busi- 
ness Education 
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DAVIS, LINGHAM, STONE Modern Business English 


An authoritative, up-to-date treatment by the authors of “Business English and Correspondence” 
and “Business Letter-Writing,” in collaboration with William H. Stone, Professor of Practi- 
eal Arts and Vocational Education in Ohio State University. Part One deals with the essen- 
tials of grammar, punctuation, and spelling, the use of words, and the basic principles of ef- 
fective writing; Part Two with the forms of business writing. Many exercises, problems, and 
comprehensive tests and examinations. Just published. 


JACKSON, SANDERS, SPROUL—Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge 


A simple effective course perfectly adapted to the needs of beginning classes in secondary 
schools. Organized on the unit plan with an abundance of teaching aids to care for the vary- 
ing needs of different classes and of individual pupils. 


COLBY AND FOSTER—Economic Geography for Secondary Schools 


A very successful new book with a full, rich treatment of selected topics rather than a mass of 
generalizations about many. The United States is the center of attention. A generous activ- 
ity program in the text and a supplementary Workbook of Directed Studies for those who wish 
more material, 


BREWER, HURLBUT, CASEMAN—Elements of Business Training 


In successful use in 1062 places. Recommended by many features including its graded exer- 
cises, its fine illustrations, and its appeal to the pupil through his own experiences. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON © NEW YORK @® CHICAGO © LONDON @® ATLANTA © DALLAS @ COLUMBUS @ SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW 1933 
20th CENTURY Commercial 


INTRODUCTION 
Second Edition TO 3 U S$ | SS 


Kirk, Buckley and Waesche 
by D. D. Lessenberry and Text, Workbooks, Teacher’s Manual and Objective Tests 
E. A. Jevon now ready. 


See this outstanding contribution to progress in 
touch typewriting. The student quickly develops 
control of the keyboard and writes accurately. 
Words are introduced early—paragraphs are in- t D i AT E U S$ & 
troduced early—the thought content is construc- 


tive—complete instructions are provided. Many 
other new features such as a lesson plan, counted McNamara, Markett and Kean 
Drill book for first six weeks now ready—complete text 


strokes, optional exercises, syllable intensity, per- ? " 
sonal typing problems, and secretarial projects in preparation. 


add to the interest of this new text. Available 

for one year or two years. Be sure to see it GRADED LETTE RS 
before selecting a text. 

Kirk and Mumford 


Available in Gregg, Benn Pitman and Isaac Pitman 


SOUTH-WESTERN editions. 


PUBLISHING COMP ANY Write for full information 
Cincinnati New York The John ol Winston Co. 


Chicago San Francisco 
Winston Building, Philadelphia 
Specialists in Business Education Chicago Atlanta 


New Winston 


IVhen writing to advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss Epucation 
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ARE YOU PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 16, 1933 


Courses in Business Education include Principles of Business Edu- 
cation I and II; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business; Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Theory ; Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dicta- 
tion and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Business Law, and Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Business Management of School Activities; Tests and 
easurements in Business Education; Social-Business Subjects in 
Secondary Schools; and Research Studies in Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. ; 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
—. teachers college and normal school education, and college 
education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 5, (Wed.) and July 6, (Thurs.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 16, 1933 


SHI —A thorough study of the principles of vocational 
education—the basis for understanding of com- 
mercial education. 

SH1&—-Methods of teaching bookkeeping with emphasis on 
newer methods of classroom procedures and 
supplementary activities. 

SH19—A thorough study of principles and practices in 
the supervision of high school commercial edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of the head of the 
commercial department. 


Circular on request. Address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


offers extraordinary courses in methods of teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and other commercial sub- 
jects. 


Lectures, visits to the “Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion and other places of interest, free Placement Service, 
exceptionally delightful location, splendid equipment, and 
many other superior facilities for our students’ conveni- 
ence are a few of the things that will make the summer 
at Gregg most interesting and educationally profitable to 
you. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. J.B. 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Principles and problems; curriculum making; methods of 
teaching typewriting, shorthand, and junior business training 
in the six weeks Summer Session 


July 3 - August 11 
Methods and supervision in the Pre-two weeks Session 
June 19 - June 30 
Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSIONS, University of Pittsburgh 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1933 


Cffers a wide variety of courses. Of special interest to readers of 
this Journal are the courses in Principles and Problems in Commer- 
cial Education; Tests and Measurements; Methods of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping, Advanced Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Shorthand (Gregg), and 
Typewriting; Teaching of Junior Business Training, and Teaching of 
High School Economics. 


For further information, address: 
T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 


Boston, Massachusetts 


688 Boylston Street 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 


JUNE 20 TO AUGUST 18 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and students 
seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. Economical, 
efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. Recreational ad- 
vantages. 

Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Founded 1865 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR ot a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study busi- 
ness teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN THE 
APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue JouRNAL oF Bustness EpucATION 
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ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOY- 

MENT. By Frank D. Graham, 

Pima. N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 98 p. $2.00. 


A “planned economy” is not believed 
to be compatible with democratic insti- 
tutions, and “employment insurance” is 
merely a palliative. Nevertheless, the 
stupendous evil of unemployment can be 
eliminated. It can be eliminated by one 
obvious remedy—work. How the unem- 
ployed can be put to work, in a simple 
orderly fashion, is outlined in this sig- 
nificant book. An appendix presents, 
indeed, a proposal whereby large num- 
bers of the unemployed can immediately 
be put to work through the profitable 
activity of existing large merchandising 
units. 

Briefly the plan presented is that the 
unemployed should get together and or- 
ganize a system of production in terms 
of mutual exchange of goods produced. 
Exchange will be based upon work 
certificates. The production machinery 
now idle would be utilized. Presented 
and defended by the very able profes- 
sor of economics of Princeton University 
the scheme seems reasonable. The 
problems involved and the means of 
overcoming the difficulties are given un- 
biased attention, This is the sort of 
thing high school seniors in economics 
should read for supplementary work. 

If everyone were willing to support 
the plan there would be no serious diffi- 
culty to nullify the proposal. It is, how- 
ever, rather complicated. The writer, it 
seems to the reviewer, is quite unfair 
to the “spread the work” idea. To date 
the proposal for distribution of available 
work is the most logical and easiest plan 
to put into immediate operation that has 
been suggested. Nevertheless, the con- 
tribution made by Professor Graham is 
a profound one and is, as Professor W. 
H. Hamilton says, “something really 


big.” 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING, 
By Elmer W. Smith, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 402 p. $1.60. 


A complete course in public speaking. 
The book is divided into five parts. In 
Part I the author points out why it is 
important to speak well and how to em- 
ploy natural endowments for speaking. 
Part II shows how to prepare a speech 
and the language one should use. In Part 
III the various kinds of speaking—de- 
scriptive, narrative, expository, argumenta- 
tive, etc.—are discussed. 

Students will be particularly interested 
in the last two sections of the book, in 
which they will learn about preparing to 
speak, interpreting their thoughts, weigh- 
ing their audience, etc. Here they will 
also find full information on the National 
Oratorical Contest, the extempore fea- 


tures of which (significantly enough) 
have been patterned on the principles and 
methods advocated by the author. 


———— 


PREFACE TO ECONOMICS, by 
Broadus Mitchell, New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 574 p. $2.75. 


This volume has a number of features 
likely to appeal to both teachers and 
students. It differs from the usual in- 
troductory text in the following ways: 

It is extremely informal in style— 
bright, witty and intimate. This con- 
versational manner is associated with a 
straightforwardness and clarity that 
greatly increase the student’s compre- 
hension of the subject. In spite of the 
unconventionality of the method of 
treatment, however, the author has re- 
tained the orthodox structure and ar- 
rangement of topics, so that no drastic 
reorganization of the course is neces- 
sary. 

It combines the exposition of princi- 
ples with a survey of how institutions 
and theories grew up, and how given 
doctrines were conditioned by the cir- 
cumstances under which they arose. 
Brief biographical sketches of impor- 
tant economists show graphically the 
relations between their lives and their 
contributions to economic thought. This 
evolutionary treatment not only makes 
clearer to the student the underlying 
meaning of economic theories, but it 
helps him in evaluating them, in study- 
ing present and future in the light of 
the past. 

It is unusually frank in its statement 
of the author’s conclusions and_ his 
ideals of social improvement. It is a 
book of opinion as well as of fact, and 
is therefore well calculated to provoke 
the student to opinions of his own, and 
to the class discussion of his ideas. 
With the use of this text. the teacher 
finds much easier the task of avoiding 
indifference and apathy on the part of 
the class. 

It is condensed enough to be used in 
shorter courses, yet it gives sufficient 
material to allow elaboration for longer 
ones. It is self contained, needing no 
additional problem book. It is unust- 
ally low in price. 


* * * 


TYPISTS REFERENCE MANUAL, 
By Noble B. Morrison, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 35 p. 


A very useful little book. It brings to- 
gether the material which it is so neces- 
sary for the good typist to know. It pre- 
sents in question and answer form the 
innumerable knowledges that every suc- 
cessful user of the typewriter must know 
if he is to be more than a mere copyist 
and a not very good one at that. It is 
divided into two parts, the techniques of 
typewriting letters and the technique of 
typing, as such. The author recommends 
that the questions given be used as a basis 
for classroom drill at stated intervals so 
as to be certain that the students have 
thoroughly mastered the information given. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, By R. R. Aurner, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Co., 624 p. $1.68. 


A new text for a new day in business 
writing. The approach to letter writing 
is that the letter should be presented as 
a living spexking force. Motivated in- 
struction in grammar is woven into the 
assignments. Grammar is taught as a 
means to an end—as a means of writing 
effective letters that will bring in sales, 
collect money, and build good will. One of 
the most significant features of this text 
is its organization. Overlapping of sub- 
ject matter is reduced to a minimum. In 
Part I the business letter is the motivat- 
ing factor. In Part II the principles of 
letter writing are applied to specific types 
of letters. 

The author proceeds carefully from the 
simple to the complex. The book enables 
a student to build new knowledge upon 
his older knowledge. He proceeds from 
general but interesting principles to spe- 
cific principles. 

Dominant principles are established first. 
The student learns to modify these prin- 
ciples in making specific applications. The 
student is taught the proper principles and 
proper methods and is shown how to 
apply the principles. 

The teachers’ manual, which is fur- 
nished free, guides the teacher in making 
full use of the subject matter, the exer- 
cises, and the problems. Suggestions are 
included for teaching under the unit and 
the contract plans. Suggested outlines 
will guide the inexperienced teacher in 
adapting the book to special situations. 


CONTRAST AND COMPARISON, 
By Charles B. Hale and J. E. Tobin, 
psy York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 476 p. 
2.00. 


The editors have allowed for the most 
varied treatment of the essay. The con- 
tents of the book have been set off in 
pairs purposely to call the student’s at- 
tention to an exact similarity (or dis- 
similarity) in the two papers. In this 
pairing of the essays, it was also kept in 
mind that views change with the years, 
and some of the groups show the present 
century in the light of its inheritance. The 
majority of essays are, however, contem- 
porary in date; and all are contemporary 
in application. Additional readings are 
suggested, so that the instructor may, if 
he so desires, make the problem treated 
one for lengthy discussion. 

Should it be desired to teach the his- 
torical development of the essay, the rep- 
resentative selections covering the field 
from Plato to James Truslow Adams may 
be used. Or should the preference be to 
teach the essay according to types, the 
even division of the selections into formal 
and informal will be found indispensable. 
Tt is this unusual originality and flexi- 
bility which have made the book suffi- 
ciently popular to send it into its second 
edition within a year. 


. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


E. C. T. A. CONVENTION 


The Thirty-Fifth Convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., April 
12th to 15th. eadquarters will be in 
the Wardman Park Hotel. The general 
meetings are scheduled for April 13th and 
sectional meetings for April 14th. 

The theme of the 1933 convention will 
be “Teaching Aids and Devices and Sug- 
gested Classroom E quipment.’ “Suggested 
Classroom Equipment” will be handled by 
a committee for each section. The new 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, will 
be used as a laboratory. ‘Teaching Aids 
and Devices” will be presented by lead- 
ers in commercial education. 

There will be ample time for sightseeing 
trips, golf, bridge and social activities at 
the hotel. The banquet will be held on 
Saturday evening, April 15th. Dr. ?aul 
S. Lomax of New York University will 
be guest of honor. He is to be given the 
Association’s medal for outstanding 
achievements in commercial education, 

The officers of the Association are: 
Alexander S. President; Cather- 
ine F, Nulty, Vice- President ; “Harry I. 


Executive Board; Meeting of allied or- 
ganizations. 

Thursday a.m.—Registration of mem- 
bers begins, 

Thursday p.m.—Trips around Washing- 
ton, golf, tennis. 

Thursday, 8:00 p.m.—Opening meeting, 
speaker, president’s address, reception 
dance. 

Friday a.m.—Sectional meetings at the 
hotel. 

Friday p.m.—Meetings in the Roosevelt 
High School to observe classroom layouts, 
equipment and committee discussions, 

Friday evening—Social activities at the 
hotel. 

Saturday, 9:00 a.m.—Association break- 
fast, business meeting, address. 

Saturday p.m.—Trips around Washing- 
ton, golf, tennis. 

Saturday, 6:30 p.m.—Association Ban- 
quet and Ball. 

Program of Meetings 
Thursday, April 13 
8:00 P. M. 

Opening of the Convention: Address of 
Welcome and Response. 

President’s Annual Address— Alexander 
S. Massell 


Alexander S. Massell 
President 


Catherine F. Nulty 
Vice-President 


OFFICERS OF THE E. C. T. A. 


Penmanship Section: Under direction 
of Atlee L. Percy. Chairman, Raymond 
C. Goodfellow. 

Friday, April 14 
11:00 to 12:00 A.M. 

Shorthand Section: Under direction of 
D. D. Lessenberry. Chairman, Mrs. Mar- 
garet H. Ely. 

Business Law Section: Under direction 
of Miss Catherine F. Nulty. Chairman, 
Professor Noel P. Laird. 

Elementary Business Education 
tion: Under direction of Louis A. Rice. 
Chairman, Professor William L. 

Commercial Arithmetic Section: Under 
direction of Louis A. Rice. Chairman, 
J. Leslie Bowling. 

Economic Geography Section: Under 
direction of John F. Robinson. Chairma:, 
Dr. Frank E. Lakey. 

Salesmanship Section: Under direction 
of W. E. Douglas. Chairman, R. G. Wa'- 
ters. 

Friday, April 14 
2:00 to 4:00 P.M. at the Roosevelt 
High School 
Layout and Equipment of Classrooms 
Typevwriting: Charles E. Cook, Chai: - 


Harry I. Good 
Secretary 


Arnold M. Lloyd 
Treasurer 


Good, Secretary; Arnold M. Lloyd, Treas- 
urer. These officers, with the members 
of the Executive Board, have made care- 
ful preparations which assure a success- 
ful meeting. 

This convention offers an excellent op- 
portunity to visit the National Capital 
and vicinity, which is filled with places 
of educational and historical interest, at 
the most delightful time of the year, 

Those wishing to attend the convention 
should make hotel reservations far in ad- 
vance and should write to Secretary 
Harry I. Good, Hutchinson High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y.. for a certificate entitling 
holder to special railroad rates. Reser- 
vations for the banquet should be sent to 
J. O. Malott, c/o Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Tickets for the ban- 
quet are $3.00 each. 

General Schedule 

Wednesday p.m.—Arrangement of ex- 
hibits. 

Wednesday, 7:30 p.m.—Meeting of the 


“Principles Underlying the Layout and 
Equipment of a Commercial School”—Dr. 
Allan Davis. 

“Pedagogical Evaluation of Teaching 
Principles’ *—Earl W. Barnhart. 

Friday, April 14 
10:00 to 11:00 A. M. 

Typewriting Section: Under direction 
of Miss Catherine F. Nulty. Chairman, 
J. Walter Ross. 

Business English Section: Under direc- 
tion of D. D. Lessenberry. Chairman, 
Miss Katherine W. Ross. 

Bookkeeping Section: Under direction 
of W. E. Douglas. Chairman, G. G. Hill. 

Office Practice Section: Under direc- 
tion of Walter E. Leidner. 

Economics Section: Under direction of 
John F. Robinson. Chairman, Professor 
Leo Drew O’Neil. 

Friday, April 14 
10:00 to 12:00 A.M. 

Private Schools Section: Chairman, 

Mr. Edward P. Jenison. 
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man, Committee in Charge. 

Business English: Charles G. Reigner, 
Chairman Committee in Charge. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting: Mrs. 
Frances Newman, Chairman of Com- 
mittee in Charge. 

Office Practice: Miss Claire L. Sweeney, 
Chairman, Committee in Charge. 

Penmanship: Mrs. M. Gleason, 
Chairman, Committee in Charge. 

Shorthand: Miss Ethel Rollinson, Chair- 
man, Committee in Charge. 

Business Law: Nathaniel P. Altholz, 
Chairman, Committee in Charge. 

Elementary Business Education: Pro- 
fessor William L. Einolf, Chairman of 
Committee in Charge. 

Commercial Arithmetic: J. Leslie Bow!- 
ing, Chairman of Committee in Charge. 

Economic Geography: Dr. Frank E. 
Lakey, Chairman of Committee in Charge. 

Salesmanship: E. G, Purvis, Chairman 
of Committee in Charge. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


TRI-STATE COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., March 3lst and 
Apri! Ist. 

On Friday evening, March 31, at eight 
o'clock a social gathering will be held at 
Dutfs-Iron City College, Duquesne Way 
near Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. There will be cards, dancing, 
and refreshments, 

Suurday, April 1, a general meeting 
wil! be held in the auditorium of the 
Frick Training School, Thackeray Street, 
followed by sectional meetings. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

9-00 am.—Exhibit of office machines 
and textbooks. 

9:30 a.m.—General Meeting called to or- 
der. Minutes and announcements, 

4:40 a.m.—Program by the Langley 
High School Band. 

10:10 amm.—Address by Dr. Ben G. 
Graham, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

10:30 a.m.—General Meeting dismissed. 

10:45 a.m.—Sectional Meetings called to 
order, 

1:00 p.m.—Luncheon at Webster Hall. 

‘he speakers at the sectional meetings 
wil! be as follows: 

Shorthand and Typewriting—R. F. 
Webb, Indiana State Teachers College. 

}ookkeeping—E. H. Fearon, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh. 

lementary Business Training—N. B. 
Curtis, Westinghouse High School, Pitts- 
burgh, 

Business English and Correspondence— 
Dr. R. R. Aurner, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

_ Commercial Law—H. C. Sipe, Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 

Salesmanship—Miss Josephine Boyle, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 


MEETING OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Commercial Division of the North 
Carolina Education Association will meet 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, March 23rd 
to 25th. 

The interesting program which has been 
arranged for the commercial teachers is 
as follows: 


Friday Afternoon, March 24, 1933 
2:00 o’clock—President’s Message. 
2:15 o’clock—The Function of a Busi- 

ness Education in a Democracy—Dr, E. 

G. Blackstone, State University of Iowa. 
3:15 o’clock—A Workable Plan for 

Commercial Education in North Carolina 

—Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Woman’s College 

of the University of North Carolina. 
4:00 o’clock—Business Meeting. 


Saturday Morning, March 25 
9:30 o’clock—Newer Methods in Type- 
writing Instruction—Lloyd L. Jones, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


CONNECTICUT BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


The Spring Meeting of the Connecticut 
Business Educators Association was held 
at Wilby High School, Waterbury, Conn., 
March 18th. 

The program was as follows: 

10:30 A.M.—Contests in Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon. 

2:00 P.M.—Musical Program. 

“Address of Welcome,’ Thomas J. 
Condon, Supt. of Schools, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

“Some Elusive Phases of Secretarial 
Training,” Rufus Stickney, B.B.A., Head 
of Shorthand Dept., Boston Clerical 
School, Lecturer at Boston Univ ersity. 

Music. 

Awarding of the Medals and Cup. 


FORTHCOMING 
MEETINGS 


March 23-25 


North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation at Raleigh. 


March 31 


Alabama Education Association 
at Montgomery. 


March 31-April 1 
Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 6-8 
Inland Empire Association at 
Spokane, Washington. 
April 8 


Ohio Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at Columbus. 


April 12-15 
Eastern Commercial 
Association at Washington, D. 
April 13-15 
Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Nashville. 
April 19-21 
National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 19-22 
Kentucky Education Association 
at Louisville. 
April 20-22 
Georgia Education Association at 
Savannah. 


April 26-28 
Mississippi Education Association 
at Jackson. 
April 29 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club at 
Ann Arbor. 
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INDIANA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS MEET 


The thirteenth annual conference of In- 
diana Commercial Teachers was held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, on February 18th, with Geoffrey 
Carmichael of Indiana University as chair- 
man. The central theme of the confer- 
ence was “Social Business Objective of 
Susiness Education.” 


Speakers and Topics Discussed 


“Social Business Objective of Business 
Education,” H. G, Shields, University of 
Chicago 

“Social Business Objective of Book- 
keeping,” Harry Hatcher, Mishawaka 
High School. 

“Social Business Objective of Short- 
hand and Typewriting,” Katherine L. 
Brown, Anderson High School. 

Classroom Demonstration — “Social 
Business Objective ot Business Educa- 
tion,” Cecil Puckett and Students, Ball 
State Teachers College. 

“Social Business Objective of Business 
Law,” Shepherd Young, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

“Social Business Objective of Junior 
Business Training,” F. G. Neel, Bloom- 
ington High School. 


“An Appreciation of Social Business 
Objective of Business Education,” M. E. 
Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College 


COMMERCIAL CONTEST 
AT BLOOMSBURG 


The Third Annual Commercial Contest 
will be held at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., on Saturday, May 06, 
1933. 


Five different commercial subjects will 
be tested in the same manner as in pre- 
vious years. The contest events are: 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Business Law, and Business 
Arithmetic. 

Successful contestants will receive gold, 
silver, and bronze charms as awards for 
first, second, and third places respectively. 
The high schcol team having the highe st 
average number of points will receive the 
silver loving cup. This cup is now held 
by the Northampton High School, 


Winners in the Third Annual Commer- 
cial Contest will be eligible to enter the 
national commercial contests held in Chi- 
cago in connection with the World’s Fair. 


Contestants accompanied teachers 
will be given living accommodations at 
the College if the distance to Bloomsburg 
is so great that they have to arrive on 
Friday evening, May 5. 

Information regarding the general scope 
of the tests and the rules and regulations 
under which they are given may be ob- 
tained from Harvey A. Andruss, Director, 
Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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NOW READY—BOOK TWO 
OF STUART TYPING 


OU NEED not hesitate to use STUART 
Typinc because its “Keyboard Mastery 
of the Vocabulary of Business by the High 
Frequency Word Pattern” method is new. 


Based on the psychological and peda- 
gogical principles of Book and Morrison, 
it received a sound ten-year test in a typi- 
cal high school. 


STUART TYPING 


procedure is, you will find, economical because 
vocabulary mastery is begun at once, without 
the preliminary ‘“‘asdfg; Ikjh” stage. A defi- 
nite and thorough skill-training and _ testing 
program provide ideal motivation. All timed- 
tests are included in the book itself. Write 
to the office nearest you. 


Book One, $1.48 .. Book Two, $1.32 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Colton Manor 


One of Atlantic City's 
Finest Hotels 
Fireproof . . . Sea Water Baths 
Marine Sun Deck Overlooking 
the Ocean 
Concert Orchestra 


Resident Physician 
Rates as low as $5.00 a day, 
American Plan. 
European Plan if Desired 
A. C., ANDREWS, President. 


Designed to raise the standard of 
typewriting skill through remedial 
drills, letter sequences, and business 
letter tests. The copy material is 
educational, and adapted for short- 
hand dictation. Each paragraph of 
the current issues contains every 
letter of the alphabet, and has a 
syllable intensity of 1.3. 


Issued monthly in four-page form 
and based on years of experience 
in the teaching of typewriting and 
the preparation of test material. 


Prepared by 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


For sample test and price list 
write to 


TYPEWRITING TEST 
PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 344, Syracuse, N. Y. 


IVhen writing to Advertisers please mention Tur JOURNAL oF Bustness EpucaTION 


SWAN PENCILS known the 
world over for more than 75 
years. 


XSSSSS 


Used in many schools through- 
out the United States. 


Write for samples and prices. 
Convince yourself about Swan 
Quality. 


If interested, specify black lead, 
colored, drawing or artists 
pencils. 


SWAN PENCIL CO., Inc. 
221 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 


EQUIPMENT 


New Edison Dictating 
Machine Announced 


The Edison Laboratories have re- 
cently introduced a new dictating 
machine product called “The Pro- 
technic Ediphone.” 

{his improved model of their dic- 
tat'ng instrument is completely en- 
closed and is designed to harmonize 
with modern office furniture. It 
stands thirty-four inches in height. 
The color is a smoke gray to blend 
with any type or color of office fur- 
niture or finish. 

One of the features of the new 
Ediphone is its sanitary dust-proof 
protection. It is claimed that there is 
noi an opening in the panels of this 


Pro-technic Ediphone 


design, All accessories are enclosed, 
providing protection from dust, 
breakage and exposure to heat or 
cold, 


The cover when lifted forms a 
letter tray, in which to deposit 
answered correspondence. The 
mouthpiece of the receiver is en- 
closed when not in use and is in 
that way kept clean and sanitary. 

Another feature claimed for this 
design is a new recording principle 
—*"Balanced Voice Writing.” This 
is explained as a counterbalancing 
of the weight of the recorder to ob- 
tain a more natural and accurate 
voice, 


Ditto Electric Duplicating 
Machine 


A rotary duplicating machine, op- 
erated by electricity and attaining 
high speed in accurate copying 
work, is the newest product of Dit- 
to, Inc., makers of all types of gela- 
tine duplicators and duplicating ma- 
terials. 

It is claimed that the new appa- 
ratus makes 50 or more copies from 
one original at the rate of more 
than 100 a minute and that as many 
as eight colors can be reproduced. 
Any size paper, up to 8% by 14 
inches, can be used. The machine is 
automatically self-feeding and self- 
ejecting, so that hand feeding is un- 
necessary. Electrification further in- 
creases the speed and ease of opera- 
tion. 

The principle is the same as all 
other Ditto machines: an original is 
typed, written or drawn with Ditto 


Ditto High-Speed Electric 


typewriter ribbon, inks or pencils, 
taken to the machine, applied to the 
Ditto duplicating film, from which, 
in turn, the necessary number of 
copies are run off. This film, which 
absorbs the ink after a short time, 
can be used over and over again. 

The rotary duplicator is mounted 
on an attractive enamel cabinet of 
convenient height. The case contains 
ample drawer space for Ditto films, 
inks and other materials, and stor- 
age space for paper. 
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Multiple Tube Attach- 
ment for Dictaphone 


The usefulness of the Dictaphone 
is vastly increased by an attachment 
known as the Multiple Tube. This 
device, which is offered by the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, when at- 
tached to their dictating machine 
for the purpose of teaching type- 
writing carries the dictation from 
one transcribing machine to groups 
of four, six or eight students. 

A unique control of direct dicta- 
tion is made available to groups 
through this attachment to the dicta- 
phone. It is used in connection with 
a series of permanent practice 
records, ranging in speed from five 
to sixty words a minute. This audi- 
tory training is integrated with the 
visual training provided in the text- 
book published by the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation. 

As this type of equipment allows 
each group in a typewriting class to 
be given direct dictation suited to 
its particular knowledge and _ skill, 
progress is not slowed down by the 
limitations of class instruction, but 
is dependent only upon individual 
ability. 


Dictaphone with Multiple Tube 
Attachment 


This method of teaching type- 
writing has been adopted by many 
schools throughout the country and 
has the endorsement of leading busi- 
ness educators. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 

Our calls for teachers extend 

from Maine to Calif. Write for 

one of our sew application forms 

—it’s free. State qualifications. 

Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JourRNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information |Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Business Experience 
(Continued from page 10) 


where it is impossible to provide any 
large number of students with proper 
facilities for securing business ex- 
perience. 

Visiting the Worker 

Visiting the student at work, hav- 
ing individual conferences with the 
students about their work, and hav- 
ing group conferences and discus- 
sions likewise make heavy demands 
upon the supervisor’s time. — Still, 
unless these activities are under- 
taken by the supervisor, the amount 
of benefit accruing from the work 
of the students is materially re- 
duced. It seems hardly worth while 
to plan a program in terms of hav- 
ing the student merely serve time in 
a position which he has discovered 
for himself and which may or may 
not involve the sort of activities in 
which he should be engaged. 

In the third place, it is hard to 
administer such a requirement when 
there is a larger demand for well- 
trained teachers of commercial sub- 
jects than there is a supply of them. 
Under such circumstances it is only 
natural to waive requirements in or- 
der to hold desirable teachers. 
Closely akin to this same matter is 
the not infrequent occurrence of 
having the good teacher not return 
to his teaching position or to school 
after spending a summer in business 
because he has proven so valuable 
to the business house that he has 
been offered a permanent position. 
Of course, this alone is not the vital 
issue, but it is worthy of mention 
since it is frequently reported. 


The Solution of the Problem 

Up to this point, the writer has 
attempted merely to present the facts 
of the case as he has been able to 
gather them from all sources, in- 
cluding State departments of educa- 
tion and a number of city super- 
visors of commercial education and 
administrators in commercial teach- 
er-training institutions. This leaves 
the task of suggesting a solution to 
the problem as the topic for the re- 
mainder of this article. 

It seems logical to believe that the 
first step in arriving at a solution 
would consist in deciding what pur- 
poses or ends can be served by hav- 
ing prospective teachers of commer- 
cial subjects work in business offices. 
In general, as has been pointed out, 
no very clear-cut statement of this 
purpose is available at present. 

In an attempt to find out what the 
purpose of this requirement really 
is, the writer has been able to con- 
ceive of only three possible aims. 


The first of these is to increase the 
fundamental vocational skill of the 
teacher. The second is to develop 
the related or minor skills which 
supplement the major skill. The 
third, as it is generally worded, is 
“to give the teacher a better under- 
standing of how a business really 
works.” 

Interestingly enough, the writer 
thus far has encountered no one 
who is willing to support the re- 
quirement on the basis of the first 
of the aims. No one seems to be- 
lieve that the object of the business 
experience is to teach a prospective 
typing teacher how to operate a 
typewriter, or to teach a prospective 
bookkeeping teacher the theory of 
accounting. It is presumed, instead, 
that these fundamental skills or 
knowledges are already possessed. 
In the field of commercial education, 
then, the business experience re- 
quirement seems at the present time 
to have an entirely different) pur- 
pose than it does in the field of the 
teaching of trades. In the latter 
field the requirement of trade ex- 
perience was designed as a sort of 
insurance against lack of vocational 
skill on the part of the teachers. It 
arose out of a lack of proper schools 
in which the trades could be taught 
to teachers, if indeed, such a school 
could be organized. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the two requirements 
might conceivably be administered 
in a very dissimilar way and _ yet 
achieve the objective in both in- 
stances. 


Marginal Values of Experience 


On the other hand, it is quite 
generally agreed that the commer- 
cial teacher should emerge from the 
period of business experience with 
a better possession of the related 
skills or “tricks of the trade.” In 
this connection, however, answers 
are exceedingly vague as to the exact 
nature of these related skills. Per- 
sons are not clear as to what these 
consist of or what their value is to 
the teacher. If the teacher should 
possess them in order to enable him 
to pass them along to his pupils, the 
question might well be raised as to 
whether it would not be more eco- 
nomical of time to teach the skills 
in question to the teachers in the 
first place, and thus avoid the 
troublesome matter of business ex- 
perience. In any case this objective 
in its present ambiguous form does 
not seem to be a very strong one 
upon which to build a case. 

The third conceivable purpose for 
the requirement is to give the teacher 
a better understanding of how a 
business really functions. There 
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seems to be almost universal agree- 
ment that this increased understand- 
ing is the chief desired outcome of 
the period of business experience. 
The prospective teacher ot stenog- 
raphy discovers how the typist and 
stenographer fit into a business orga- 
nization; the prospective teacher of 
bookkeeping learns how the book- 
keeper contributes information that 
is of value to the manager and to 
others who are charged with making 
business decisions. In short, a better 
picture is secured as to how the vari- 
ous parts fit into an organized and 
functioning whole. Thus, at last, we 
seem to have discovered a worth- 
while purpose for the requirement, 
since it must be admitted that every 
teacher of commercial — subjects 
should possess this understanding of 
business operations and organization. 
Such a perspective is needed in order 
to integrate the work of the com- 
mercial department. 


Importance of Determining 
Motives 


The attempt to analyze the motives 
which lie behind the widespread ad- 
\ocacy of the requirement of busi- 
ness experience for commercial 
tcachers is not made for the purpose 
of splitting hairs. It is of vital im- 
portance to the establishment of any 
system of administration for its mo- 
tivating purpose to be clearly estab- 
lished. For example, if it were to 
be accepted that the purpose of the 
lhusiness-experience requirement was 
io improve the vocational skill of the 
teacher, then the teacher of social- 
business subjects should be exempt- 
ed, for no such skill is demanded of 
him. 

For purposes of advancing the ar- 
gument let us suppose that we could 
agree that the chief objective of the 
business experience requirement was 
the third one listed above, as actu- 
ally it seems to be. The next step, 
then, would be to devise an admin- 
istrative scheme for achieving the 
hoped-for result. Having now agreed 
upon the objective, it would be in 
order to inquire whether any plan 
which involved as many obstacles as 
were listed could be very satisfac- 
tory. In other words, might there 
not be a more effective device de- 
veloped which would better achieve 
the purpose ? 

For example, one plan would be 
simply to conduct groups of students 
on tours through several types of 
business organizations, making sure 
that the students saw the important 
operations in each office. This would 
not mean a casual spur-of-the- 
moment visit to any organization that 
happened to be near-by. It would 


The BENTLEY SCHOOL 
of 
ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


visor, Manager, partner. 


treasurer. 


A DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL which is devoted 
exclusively to training men who desire to specialize 
in preparation for the key department of business 
administration, or for professional accounting. 


Many of the graduates are holding positions such as: 
@ IN BUSINESS—office manager, head accountant, cost ac- 


countant, traveling auditor, general auditor, credit manager, 
comptroller, statistician, assistant treasurer, treasurer, branch 
manager, vice president, general manager. 


IN PUBLIC ACCOUNTING—senior accountant, super- 


@ IN PUBLIC SERVICE—bank examiner, tax consultant, in- 


ternal revenue agent, special investigator, senior auditor, 


@ Its graduates are employed in 29 states and 6 foreign countries. 
@ Students have enrolled from 22 states and 5 foreign countries. 
@ Two years are required to complete the course, the shortest 
time consistent with thoroughness. 
The catalog will be sent upon request 
H. C. BENTLEY, C.P.A., President 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


line of unvarying width and weight. 


Sample sent on request. 


The PENCIL QUILL Fountain Pen 


Used in many of the best schools in the country 


Embodies a new principle—the rear end of the nib is flat and springs, relieving the pressure 
on the nibs, and in this way the varying pressure of the hand is compensated for, making a 


It will not shade. Writes at a touch as smooth as a pencil. 

The nib is made of 14 kt. gold. pointed with lifetime iridium. 

The holder is made of pyralin, and is supplied with clip or ring. 

The nibs are made in extra fine, fine, medium and coarse points. 
Price $3 each. as discount to schools or teachers. 

J. E. HAYES CO., 149 Church St., N. Y 


City 


mean, instead, a very carefully 
planned visit to carefully selected 
business houses. The supervisor of 
the visits would have to be familiar 
with the offices visited and would 
have to prepare the students ahead 
of time for the visit, as well as to see 
to it that they secured a real under- 
standing of the business procedures 
that were explained and observed. It 
seems quite reasonable to suppose 
that a more genuine understanding 
of how a business is actually oper- 
ated would accrue from visits such 
as these than would come from any 
number of hours spent in simple 
routine clerical work. 

The writer is not prepared at pres- 
ent to defend any particular substi- 
tute for the requirement of business 
experience or to condemn it in its 


entirety. He is, however, convinced 
of two things. The first is that, until 
we are clear as to what we want as 
a result of the period of business ex- 
perience, we are not likely to achieve 
what we want. The second is that 
there attaches to the requirement, on 
the part of many, the suspicion that 
it represents a hangover from a past 
era when things in the field of com- 
mercial education were different 
from what they are today. With the 
constant improvement of commercial 
teacher training, together with the 
extension of objectives for the high 
school beyond simply vocational 
preparation, it may be that certain 
commercial teachers will need no 
business experience and that all com- 
mercial teachers will need less. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


March, 1933 


in Authorship and Editorship 


is 
A GUARANTEE 
of the 
Best Commercial Training 


Nichols’ New Junior Business 
Training 


(Author: FrepertcK G. NicHots) 
$1.68; Part One, $1.00; Part Two, $1.00 
ODERN in its point of view: 
fresh in its illustrative matter; 
thorough and effective in its training. 
Forms, Manual, Key, and Tests. 


Bowman and Percy’s 
Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and Business 


(Just published; General Editor: 
FrepertcK G. NicHors) $1.48. 


PECIAL features of this revision 
are; the earlier use of the journal; 
the greatly increased number of ex- 
ercises; the completion of the book- 
keeping cycle earlier in the course; 
exercises for individual differences. 


Bowman and Percy’s 
Principles of Bookkeeping 
and Business 


—Advanced Course (General Editor: 

FrevertcK G. NicHots) $1.72. 

Blanks, Practice Sets, Achievement 
Tests, ete. 


Cornell and MacDonald’s 
Fundamentals of Business 
Organization and 
Management 
(General Editor: Frepertck G. 

Nicuors) $1.72. 
RAINS the student to think of 
business constructively; discusses 
clearly business ownership and cor- 
porate and business finance and the 
problems of personnel administra- 
tion, ete. 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 
512 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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There is no “Open Sesame” 


There never was...Foresight, Work and Wise Economy 


are the only keys that will unlock the door of our prosperity. 


We know that foresight and outmoded methods are incompatible 

. . that work which is valuable accomplishes things . . . that real 
economy is best served by wise saving and sound investment . . . 
and, despite time-honored Shibboleths gone into the discard. we 


still know that the best way to judge a tree is by its fruits. 


The Best Way to Judge a8 Method 


is s by Results? 


_ DICTAPHONE TYPEWRITING IS THE MODERN METHOD 
ITs ACCOMPLISHMENTS HAVE ESTABLISHED ITS VALUE 
SAVINGS OUTWEIGH ITS COST 


ITS 


Let Us Tell You Why and How 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


‘DICTAPHONE SALES CoRPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
‘NEW YORK, N. Y. é 


When writing to Dictaphone Sales Corporation please mention THe JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 
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1933 Budgets 
Welcome These 
Duplicators 


POST-0-GRAF DUPLICATORS 


Are Ideal for School Use — 


Because of simplicity of operation and staunchness of construction plus 
perfect performance and accurate registration. 


$18.50 » $90.00 =... 


POST-O-GRAF Duplicators are equipped with ONE DOZEN dry stencil sheets, 
Ye Ib. black ink, 1 ink brush, 2 ink pads, 1 post card guide, 1 stylus, 1 letter size 
writing plate, a rubberoid machine cover, and an instruction book. 


Besides making possible a more varied and extensive program for school 
use, POST-O-GRAF Duplicators have the added advantage of producing 
these student helps and lesson additions at a minimum cost. Produce them 
by the thousands in clear-cut print, in interesting forms, in one or more 
colors, at an operating expense as little as 25c per thousand. 


Typewriter tests Lecture copies Advertising 
Examination papers Note book data Questionnaires 
Programs & Bulletins Charts & Maps Music & Drawings 


Write for further information. Ask for sample book showing “How One School 
Uses POST-O-GRAF Duplicators.” 


Efficient 


@ Economical @ POST-O-GRAF, INC. 


@ Trouble-Free @ Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 
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